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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Eucharistic Congress called forth 
most extraordinary demonstrations even among non- 
Catholics. One June 15, a formal reception was held for 
the Legate and the visiting Cardinals in 


The 
Eucharistic the City Hall of New York, and addres- 
Congress ses of welcome were made by Governor 


Smith of the State, and Mayor James J. Walker of the 
City of New York. On the following day the special train 
bearing the Cardinals to Chicago left for Chicago. At 
every city along the line vast crowds gathered. The Con- 
gress formally opened by a solemn celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice in every church in Chicago at day-break. 
It is estimated that about one million Catholics received 
Holy Communion. 


The committee appointed by the Senate to investigate 
the senatorial primaries, almost daily uncovered some new 
phase of what the public is beginning to consider “ the sale 
of public office.” No evidence has been 
offered to show that money was actually 
used for the purchase of votes or of 
direct influence. The vast sums were expended for print- 
ing and advertising, travelling expenses of the candidates 
and the party speakers, and for “ watchers ” at the polls. 
In a communication to the press, Secretary Mellon, long 
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In 
Congress 


prominent in Pennsylvania political and financial circles, 
pointed out that the direct primary system in a State as 
large as Pennsylvania makes the use of much money alto- 
gether necessary. In the revelation that three Republican 
candidates spent more than $2,000,000 in a single primary 
the Democrats see evidence of Republican corruption, 
while the Republicans trace the evil to the primary system 
itself. It now appears that Congress will adjourn early 
in July. The Haugen farm relief bill still hangs fire; the 
Administration does not favor it in its present form, and 
in a letter to Congress Secretary Mellon indicated the 
President’s unwillingness to approve it. As for Prohibi- 
tion: legislation, it would seem that the “wets” and the 
“drys” have fought a drawn battle. Congress declines to 
characterize the President’s “dry” order as illegal, but 
the President probably will not put his order into effect; 
all the bills intended to modify the Volstead act have been 
thrown into the discard, but to balance this, the bills in- 
tended to make the act more inclusive have also been 
abandoned. 


Canada.—Premier King and his Government won a de- 
cided victory when the House of Commons rejected a 
Conservative motion of non-confidence by a vote of 107 
to 113. The vote came after hours of 
spirited debate which were prolonged to 
allow absent members to be rounded up 
for the ballot. The majority in favor of the Government 
was slight but sufficient to give encouragement to Mr. 
King. The Conservatives sprung the motion unawares and 
based it on the Government’s failure to fulfil promises, 
specifically for dropping from its program the return to 
Alberta of the natural resources of that province now 
held by the Government. The motion followed a notice 
given by Mr. King that he contemplated introducing a 
measure which would raise the issue of Canada’s interna- 
tional relations. Briefly it would make parliamentary ap- 
proval of all international treaties affecting Canada obliga- 
tory. If carried, Premier King’s motion will establish 
the principle that before the Canadian Government can 
signify acceptance of a treaty affecting the Dominion, 
as it did in the recent Halibut Treaty with the 
United States, approval of the Canadian Parliament must 
be obtained. The motion is expected to open up discus- 
sion on inter-Empire relations which should have an im- 
portant bearing on the Imperial Conference scheduled for 
October when the status of the Dominions in the Empire 
and their mutual relation to each other and to Great Bri- 
tain will come up for examination. 


Victory 
for King 
Government 
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Chile.—By vote of a majority of the Commission the 
plebiscite for deciding the suzerainty of Tacna-Arica was 
definitely disbanded. This action was made public by Gen- 
Chile - eral Lassiter, the American Chairman, 


ee who declared that, under existing condi- 
Plebiscite tions to hold a free and honest vote over 


the disputed territory was an impossibility owing to the 
constant hindrances and frustrations Chile placed in the 
way. Chile contended that its soverignty over Tacna and 
Arica remains absolute until a plebiscite is held to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the people, maintaining that if a plebi- 
scite as determined by the Commission be impossible so 
also is a settlement by direct negotiation equally impos- 
sible. According to a despatch from Arica Chile intends 
to resume military occupation of the disputed territory, 
the strategic center of which is Morro de Arica, a rocky 
promontory some 700 feet in height at the entrance to the 
port of Arica and capable of being strongly fortified. In 
his long address delivered at the last session of the Plebi- 
scitary Commission ‘General Lassiter indicted the Chilean 
authorities for intimidating Peruvian residents in the area 
and for otherwise preventing them from any free expres- 
sion of their wills in the proposed election. Reports from 
Lima indicated that the Peruvians appear pleased at the 
new aspect of the situation. Thus the endeavor begun by 
General Pershing and continued by General Lassiter ended 
in failure after ten months of work. 


Czechoslovakia.—Riotous scenes marked the passing 
of the bill which increased the grain-import duties. A 
Communist Deputy, leaping over the Ministerial ros- 
trum, hurled the chair from which the 


Grain- 
Tariff President had risen into the first row of 
Riots the Chamber. The din lasted for three 


hours before Premier Czerny could make himself heard. 
He announced that fifty-nine policemen had been hurt in 
the recent Communist street riots. Prague has witnessed 
a series of demonstrations against the new grain tariff, 
workingmen laid down their tools and a hand grenade was 
thrown into the office of a Fascist newspaper. In a caucus 
held by the Czech National Socialists a strong demand was 
made that Foreign Minister Benes resign from office, in 
as far as the party could no longer support the Ministry. 
Benes is a leading figure at the important meeting of the 
Little Entente, now taking place in Jugoslavia, and is like- 
ly to remain so even should he be forced to resign his 
Deputyship in order to hold his Cabinet position. 


France.—Another page has been added to the hectic 
history of the nation’s politico-financial crisis. The franc 
touched the lowest point it has reached in Paris, dropping 


_— to 36.57 to the dollar; the same day 5,000 


Cabinet State employes staged a demonstration 
in demand of higher wages, and an- 
nouncement was made that the cost of living had risen 
ten per cent in the past two months. Finance Minister 
Peret, pleading inability to deal further with the situation, 
withdrew from office. Subsequently the entire Briand Cab- 
inet resigned. The latter step was deemed imperative in 
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view of the preponderance of Left membership, which, 
with a Right and Center majority in the Chamber, rendered 
concerted action impossible. It was the eleventh time in 
nearly seventeen years, and the third time during the 
present crisis of the franc, that a Cabinet headed by M. 
Briand had resigned. Nevertheless at the invitation of 
President Doumergue the veteran Premier set himself 
again to the task of forming a new Ministry. He expressed 
his determination of constituting a Government by a union 
of parties, or else by the inclusion of such individuals as 
would dominate because of their outstanding personalities, 
and made it clear that he would demand absolute truce of 
all political discussion during the struggle, and subordina- 
tion of every other interest to the question of restoring the 
franc. Former Premier Herriot early declined an invita- 
tion to enter a coalition Cabinet. 


Except for the Mestaza, Beni Guemil and Metigna 
tribes, with whom negotiations for submission are still in 
progress, pacification of the entire Spanish Zone in the 
Withdraws Riff has been reported accomplished. 
from French troops will be withdrawn from 
the Riff . . 

the area as soon as Spain can organize 
her reoccupation. In the informal French-Spanish consul- 
tation which opened in Paris, June 14, the chief topics for 
discussion were the disposition of Abd-el-Krim, rectifica- 
tion of the borders between the zones, and the permanent 
pacification of the Riff. 


Germany.—All Germany has been agitated over the 
popular referendum to decide the question regarding the 
expropriation of the estates of the former rulers. A crisis 
The was reached when.on June 13 the Presi- 
Expropriation dent of the Reichstag, Herr Paul Loebe, 
isene assailed the President of the Republic for 
the views on this subject expressed by him in a private 
letter to the Federal Minister von Loebell. The letter 
had not merely been published, but was used as the central 
campaign document of the parties denouncing the proposed 
expropriation as unethical and disgraceful. The President, 
Herr Loebe maintained, had overstepped his rights and 
privileges since “ the eventuality of expropriating the prop- 
erty claimed by the former ruling houses is defintely pro- 
vided for in the Constitutions, either by the Reichstag ac- 
tion or a popular referendum.” Only if the welfare of the 
country were threatened, he held, might the President 
interfere. Similar expropriations, he added, had taken 
place in France, Czechoslovakia, Portugal and in Germany 
itself. Chancellor Marx stood firmly by President von 
Hindenburg and in consequence was also bitterly at- 
tacked. 


Great Britain——A communication from the Govern- 
ment to Soviet Russia protested the dispatch of funds to 
England to promote the general strike. No mention was 
Soviet made of aid given the miners since the 
Meddlesomeness strike. Labor leaders contended that both 
Protested categories of funds emanated from Rus- 
sian trade-union sources and both the Soviet Embassy in 
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London and later the Government itself from Moscow 
made a similar statement. The official Soviet reply to 
Great Britain asserted that there was no law against 
the Soviet laborers’ action and that the money did not 
come from the Government. Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
lain in a speech in the House of Commons explained 
that the protest rested on the Russian pledges given in 
1921 when the trade agreement was signed, that it required 
a special waiver of the present laws on the part of the 
Soviet Commissariat of Finance for the transference of 
the funds, that the Government in making that waiver 
was rendering official assistance to the miners and that as 
Great Britain considered the strike in the nature of a 
revolution the dispatch of Russian money under the cir- 
cumstances was to be interpreted as the interference of 
one country in the affairs of another against international 
comity and specifically against the 1921 agreement. Subse- 
quent to the reception of the Soviet reply the Cabinet met 
to consider what action would be pursued. The suggestion 
was made, though Conservatives opposed it, that recogni- 
tion be withdrawn from Soviet Russia and the trade 
agreement be abrogated. 

Mr. A. J. Cook, the miners’ secretary, announced the 
receipt of £30,000 from Russia and £10,000 from Amer- 
ican sympathizers. Commenting on Great Britain’s pro- 
test to Russia he asked the Government 
why it did not also protest to the United 
States. According to Tass, the official 
news agency of the Soviet, the Soviet Trade Union Coun- 
cil on June 8 turned over to the British Miners Federa- 
tion another installment of money making the total given 
to that date about $313,000. A dispatch from Riga stated 
that the Communist International had instructed the Brit- 
ish Communist party that it was necessary that the coal 
strike be continued at all cost and that the Russian work- 
men must give it their maximum financial support. 

Meanwhile Premier Baldwin, declaring that the crisis, 
“if continued much longer must lead to disaster,” began 
to act on the Coal Commission suggestions. While assert- 
ing that the Government had no intention 
of intervening in the coal dispute he pro- 
posed in the House of Commons a re- 
storation of the eight hour day instead of the present 
seven hours. The suggestion met with very definite op- 
position on the part of the Laborities and Mr. Cook 
stated later that the miners would have nothing to do with 
Mr. Baldwin’s proposals. 

At first efforts to restore unity in the Liberal party 
proved futile. Despite the attempt of Lord Oxford 
and his adherents to oust Lloyd George a strong desire 
on the part of many to retain him and to 
Split smooth over the difficulty was manifested. 
Healed The situation became strongly complicated 
by the sudden illness of Lord Oxford which threatened 
his enforced retirement from active participation in the 
dispute. A serious heart attack made it impossible for 
him to attend the Liberal Federation Conference where, 
it was expected, the quarrel would come to an issue. The 
bitterness between the rival factions was increased, it was 
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reported, by the offer of £1,000,000 to the party funds by 
an unnamed peer on condition of the ousting of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Finally, however, unison was apparently 
restored at the Conference, where a vote of confidence in 
the leadership of Oxford was passed, but only after it was 
declared that no censure of Lloyd George was implied. 


Hungary.—In a recent speech Count Joseph Karolyi 
attempted to unite the Hungarian Royalists by rallying 
them around Prince Otto, on the understanding that the 
ex-Empress Zita should renounce all 
thought of restoring the Hapsburg Em- 
pire, and have her eldest son merely take 
the oath to restore the lands formerly included in the 
Kingdom of Hungary. To this the moderate wing of 
the Austrian Royalists replied that if Prince Otto declared 
himself merely King of Hungary he would lose all claim 
to Austria, and the restoration of the Hapsburgs then 
becomes possible only if another Hapsburg decided to be- 
come the national King of Austria. They consequently 
urged Archduke Rupert, second son of the ex-Empress 
Zita, as a candidate for the Austrian throne. While some 
of the Royalists were thus willing to accept the present 
division of States as permanent, others refused to relin- 
quish the prospects of reviving the Dual Monarchy. 


Royalist 
Contentions 


Iraq.—Announcement was made on June 16 that Turkey 
had accepted the Government’s offer of $2,500,000 in lieu 
of a percentage of royalties from the Turkish Petroleum 
Company. It will be recalled that it was 


Turkey : : i 
Takes Oil announced in this Review after the recent 
Offer ratification of the Mosul treaty between 


Turkey and Great Britain that the Iraq Government had 
officially offered to pay Turkey that sum for its share in 
the Iraq oil fields for twenty-five years, the term of the 
treaty. Press dispatches from Bagdad stated that the 
whole country was en féte to mark the treaty ratification. 


Mexico.—An attempted defense of Mexico’s expulsion 
last month of Archbishop Caruana was made by Arturo 
M. Elias, Consul General of Mexico in New York, on 


Archbishop behalf of his Government. Simultane- 
Caruana’s ously he issued what purported to be a 
Case 


copy of the Archbishop’s signed declara- 
tions made to the immigration authorities at Nuevo Laredo 
on March 4, when entering the Republic. Substantially 
Senor Elias charged that the Archbishop misrepresented 
himself and the purpose of his visit, that he denied ac- 
quaintance with any language except English and that he 
announced himself as a Protestant. Interviewed by press 
representatives Monsignor Caruana flatly denied all of 
the charges. He reiterated the statement made at the 
time of his expulsion to the press in which he asserted : 

I made no false declarations and I did not even sign any declara- 
tion at all when I entered Mexican territory. The immigration 
inspector who questioned me at the border requested no declara- 
tions regarding my birth and religion but he did inquire about 
my profession and then I stated the profession which I really 
have, of teaching, without however any intention of hiding any 
other titles that I have. 
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In an interview with a New York Times’ reporter the 
Archbishop denied that the signature on the document 
given to the press by Senor Elias was his. He said further 
that the immigration inspector himself wrote in all the 
answers to the questions which he put, that he was not 
asked regarding his religion or whether he came as a tourist 
or on business. It will be recalled that his American pass- 
port showed that he was a clergyman and his medical 
certificate that he was the “ Right Reverend Bishop of 
Porto Rico.” The discrepancy between these facts and 
the purported immigration record leads to the inference 
that the latter needs some explaining. 


Simultaneously with the publication of Senor Elias’ 
letter and the Archbishop’s rejoinder publicity was given 
by the N.C.W.C. of the Archbishop’s protest to the State 
Sethent- On Department following his expulsion. As 
State an American citizen he addressed Secre- 
Department tary Kellog on June 4, giving the history 
of his case and asking redress. No answer was received 
from the State Department to the letter. In part the letter 
said: 

I, of course, was aware of the provisions of the Mexican Con- 
stitution which prohibit me, as an American citizen, to function as 
a clergyman in Mexico. In going to Mexico, I had no intention 
of performing any function proper to the profession of a clergy- 
man. In order fully to comply with the Constitution and laws 
of Mexico, I had, in so far as was possible, divested myself of 
my clerical profession. The fact that I had exercised this pro- 
fession was a matter in which the Government could not be prop- 
erly interested, especially in view of the assurances received from 
the Mexican Ambassador at Washington prior to my departure 
from that city. Therefore, in reply to the immigration official at 
Nuevo Laredo, I did not mention the fact that I am a clergyman 
in listing my professional titles. The information I gave him 
covered every activity in which I intended to engage while in 
Mexico and, taken in connection with the documents exhibited 
by me at the time, was a full and complete statement.... The 
American Government was not given an opportunity to review the 
facts and 1 can but insist that it thus became the duty of your 
Excellency to take whatever steps may have been proper to insure 
faithful compliance by the Government of Mexico with this duty 
of courtesy which had been freely accepted by it. Clergymen of 
foreign nationality, both American and others, are permitted by 
the Government of Mexico to continue to reside in that country. 
Some of these are known even to be exercising their profession 
regardless of the Constitution and laws which prohibit their doing 
so. No special or peculiar considerations have been advanced by 
the Government of Mexico to justify its discrimination against 
me, and, as an American citizen, I deem it my duty to bring to 
the attention of your Excellency and to protest against this failure 
on the part of the Government of the United States to insure 
for its citizens just and fair treatment from the Government of a 
country with which we maintained relations of friendship. 


Poland.—The amazing developments in the Polish situ- 
ation continue. Out of them all Marshal Pilsudski has 
emerged with a dictatorial power unprecedented in our 
modern era of dictatorships. Obedient 
to his will the President and Cabinet ac- 
corded him absolute power over all the 
armed forces of Poland for his entire lifetime. Neither 
Governments nor Parliaments are ever to be able to inter- 
fere with his control as permanent Commander-in-Chief 


Military 
Dictatorship 
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of the army, now actually numbering about 300,000 men, 
and with a potential strength of about 4,000,000. Indi- 
rectly this control is equally absolute over the economic 
and political conditions of the country, since those who 
champion his actions definitely state that he desires mili- 
tary power to guarantee the country for all his lifetime 
against the dilatory and inefficient government methods of 
the past. On the other hand it is understood that this 
tremendous power may at any moment be used by him to 
change the map of Europe. At all events the Marsha! 
appears to possess the full confidence of the people. Lit- 
tle further is said for the present of the opposition against 
him which had been gathering head in Posen. 


League of Nations.—After the first shock of Brazil’s 
announcement of her withdrawal from the Council of the 
League had passed, the officers of the League began to 
console themselves by the thought that 
Brazil’s action had simplified the problem 
of permanent seats on the Council. Brazil 
had voted against Germany as the only nation to be granted 
a permanent membership. With the resignation of Brazil, 
Germany’s entrance is now assured. The Brazilian letter 
formally stating her withdrawal from the Council is a 
voluminous document that bitterly complains of the con- 
duct of the League in the past and points to the dangers 
that confront it in the future. It outlines the motives 
that have inspired Brazil to assume the championship of 
the South American countries in the League and gives her 
specific reasons for disappointment in the fact that her 
claim for permanent membership has been refused. A few 
days after the receipt by the League of this letter, a 
further communication was received stating that Brazil 
thereby gave notification of her intention to withdraw 
entirely from the League of Nations; two years must 
elapse before such notice becomes effective. Many of 
the South American Republics have approved of the 
Brazilian attitude. A report that the United States had 
been influencing Brazil to make her decision and had con- 
gratulated her on it has been denied by American diplo- 
matic officials. 


Brazil’s Resigna- 
tion Assures 
German Entry 





Special attention will be given to the happenings 
at the Eucharistic Congress, as nothing was left 
undone to keep our readers fully informed of the 
preparations connected with it. Several members 
of the America Staff will convey the impressions 
received by them at Chicago. 


Our next issue, July 3, will carry a very in- 
formative article on “The Education of the Sign- 
ers,” by M. B. Downing. 


Many valuable articles of social, literary, inter- 
national or scientific interest have been secured 
for the following weeks. 
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The Token of Love 

T is with a sense of gratitude to Almighty God that 

Catholics note the welcome paid to Cardinal Bonzano, 
Papal Legate to the International Eucharistic Congress, 
and to the Cardinals now visiting in this country. State 
and city officials have most cordially cooperated with ec- 
clesiastical authorities to make the occasion pleasant and 
memorable. When Cardinal Hayes formally received the 
Legate in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on June 
13, the great edifice was thronged to the doors, and a crowd 
of nearly half a million people were gathered in the sur- 
rounding streets. It is highly improbable that all in this 
assemblage were Catholics, yet the behavior of all showed 
how deeply the religious character of the ceremony had 
impressed them. Never before had New York seen such 
a gathering. It was but the first of many similar recep- 
tions as the special train made its way to Chicago. 

These evidences of good will coming from our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens encourage us to hope that peace 
and harmony among all classes will be one of the results 
of the International Eucharistic Congress. Many people 
hate the Catholic Church, or at least suspect her, because 
they do not know what she is. Their ignorance is hardly 
culpable, since from their earliest years they were taught 
to look on the Church as the embodiment of all that is 
evil. It is hard to realize how completely fear of the 
Church joined with hatred of her ministers rules in some 
parts of the country. In the current issue of a secular 
magazine, a writer points out that in some remote dis- 
tricts men and women are actually convinced that the 
Bishop of Rome is organizing an army and navy to in- 
vade the United States! Nothing, of course, can be done 
when prejudice is rooted in invincible ignorance, except to 
pray for its victims. But to others whose ignorance is of 

» a type that does not shun enlightenment the Congress will 
bring a message easily understood. Catholics from all 
over the world are now met in Chicago, not to devise a 
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political program, but simply and solely to worship Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Among them there is no distinction of 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or barbarian. Racial differences 
and conflicts of national aspiration die away as they kneel 
in adoration before Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

When Our Lord instituted this Sacrament of Sacra- 
ments He prayed that all men to the end of time might 
be united with Him and with one another in love. On the 
opening day of the Congress millions of Catholics through- _ 
out the world knelt at the altar rails to receive into their 
hearts the token of His love, the pledge of their salvation. 
May their united prayers move the Heart of Our Lord 
to send forth His grace in abundance upon our country 
and upon all men, so that soon we may be one flock under 
one Divine Shepherd in a world that has again learned 
to love. 


A Curious Crime Commission 
OVERNOR SMITH’S New York Crime Commis- 
sion is beginning to function. It appears to take its 
duties seriously but not too seriously, and if all its meet- 
ings are characterized by the sanity and balance which 
marked the first it may yet be able to tell us how to solve 
the problem of the mounting crime-rate. 

The Commission differs from some others which the 
country knows in recommending that the criminal be. pun- 
ished. This recommendation may seem a tedious common- 
place to the inhabitants of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany and other countries in which the laws are com- 
monly enforced, but it has many enemies in America. It 
is particularly out of favor in those large American cen- 
ters where crime flourishes most rankly. In the United 
States we incline to the theory that the man who plans 
and executes a murder for gain or swindles a trusting 
widow of her insurance money is a person whose delicate 
health would be shattered by a harsh word from a police- 
man. But the New York Commission recommends not 
only punishment but speedy punishment. The advice 
seems good. At least it is worth trying. If the demand 
for the new method becomes importunate perhaps a com- 
mittee made up of our learned brethren of the bench and 
bar may show us how it can be put in practice. At pres- 
ent, it does not seem possible. Three gentlemen of great 
wealth indicted by the Federal Government two years ago 
have not as yet even been tried, and similar examples 
of leaden-footed justice are by no means rare. 

Until a change can be made in this respect, the advice 
offered by a former chief of police in the city of Buffalo 
This gentleman said that he 
had been an officer of the law for twenty-nine years and 
he thought that his experience entitled him to an opinion. 
“ Begin with the young,” he said. “ Teach them to obey 
the law of God. Those who violate the law of God will 
violate the law of the State. There is not much use in 
working to reform old offenders. Let them pass on while 
we turn our attention to the young people.” 

Comment may be superfluous, but a question is in 
order. Where will these young people be taught what 
God’s law is? They should be taught in the home, but the 
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home that cares to teach is not so common as it once was, 
and there is no instruction in religion and morality in the 
schools attended by ninety per cent of our young people. 
Small wonder is it that among thinking people the demand 
for religion in the schools daily gains ground. Without it 
we shall never solve the crime-problem. 


A Modern Manichaean 

HE Board of Temperance, Public Morals and Prohi- 

bition of the Methodist Episcopal Church has issued 
a statement on the Eighteenth Amendment, signed by the 
Rev. Clarence True Wilson. Dr. Wilson writes that the 
Amendment is not mere “statutory legislation out of 
place,” but a principle, “ properly embedded in the Consti- 
tion because it is an essential principle of justice.” His 
meaning is amplified by the statements that the Federal 
Government (1) “through generations did outrage the 
rights of the people by striking hands with an institution 
which destroyed property and caused innumerable social 
ills,” (2) “licensed a traffic which inevitably produced 
riot, murder, robbery, debauchery and disorder,” and (3) 
“sold to the liquor traffic the right to do 
wrong.” 

It seems fair, then, to infer that Dr. Wilson considers 
the traffic in alcoholic liquors as a traffic evil in itself. The 
trade “inevitably produced” murder and disorder, he 
writes, and the Government’s license to engage in it was, 
equivalently, the Government’s sanction to do what was 
“wrong.” Its prohibition consequently is “an essential 
principle of justice.” Since no qualifying phrases temper 
this strong language, Dr. Wilson will not complain if it 
is taken in its plain sense. It is evident, however, that he 
has failed to distinguish between a use which is permissible 
and even praiseworthy, and abuse. 

In itself a butt of wine is as innocent as a hogshead of 
water. A man might use the wine to cheer his heart and 
give joy to his fellows, and he might misuse the water 
by drowning an enemy in it. To produce wine for the 
market is an act as guiltless of all evil as to bottle Apol- 
linaris for public consumption. Each is a creature of God ; 
each can be used or misused; whatever evil may be con- 
nected with the one or the other is attributable neither to 
these creatures in themselves, nor to God, their all- 
good Maker, but to man’s bad will. Hence the statement 
that any creature, no matter what it may be, “ inevitably 
produces ” murder, debauchery, or any other evil effect, 
must be rejected. Sin is not in the creature but in our 
misuse of it. 

It is tiresome to labor the obvious, but an example may 
bring home to Dr. Wilson the difference between use and 
misuse. An automobile is not an evil thing, although it is 
now one of the criminal’s most valuable aids. “ Riot, mur- 
der, robbery, debauchery and disorder ” have been so rap- 
idly promoted by the ease with which the machine may 
be obtained that the police are obliged to keep a careful 
record of licenses granted to owners and operators. The 
loss of life occasioned by careless or inexperienced drivers 
is a marked feature of the mortality tables. Statistics issued 
by the National Safety Council on June 14 show that auto- 








mobile fatalities totalled 22,500 in 1925, an increase of 
nearly ten per cent over 1924. Yet it would not be reason- 
able to propose a Federal Amendment prohibiting the pro- 
duction and sale of automobiles. Like free will or poison 
or a shotgun or a book or an alcoholic beverage, the auto- 
mobile can be used for a good purpose, and it can be fright- 
fully misused. The remedy lies in regulation not in prohi- 
bition. 

When the last Plenary Council of Baltimore deplored the 
evils connected with the trade in intoxicating liquors, and 
exhorted Catholics to have as little connection with it as 
possible, the Fathers were careful to observe that the traffic 
was not in itself illicit. Dr. Wilson does not sympathize 
with this distinction, but to all not blinded by the prohibi- 
tion-complex it is obvious. When we admit that creatures 
“inevitably produce ” an evil effect, or that whatever the 
malice of man can wrest to his moral destruction should be 
prohibited as “a right to do wrong” we part with sound 
Catholic tradition and go over to the Manichaeans. 


What of the Senate? 
HE vote in the Republican primaries in Penn- 
sylvania is among the most curious ever regis- 
tered. As far as can be learned some two weeks after 
the event, the vote is registered as follows: 


WE diac cack aed enuwns phon $1,086,429 
WER Saaeeeday ae othatecandean 604,905 
NN eeddc odbc adden Bddiee 195,102 


It is probable that Mr. Vare will defeat his Demo- 
cratic opponent next November, but in that event will 
he take his seat in the Senate? 

The reason for doubt lies in the clause of the Con- 
stitution which makes each house in Congress the 
judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members. The Supreme Court has held that 
Congress may not control a State primary or elec- 
tion for Federal office, but this ruling does not de- 
prive Congress of its constitutional right to examine 
the qualifications of a member elected. Hence the 
bills introduced at various times to permit Congress 
to control expenditures in campaigns for Federal 
office appear to be unnecessary. The Constitution 
authorizes Congress to refuse to allow a member to 
take his seat in the event that an improper use of 
money for campaign purposes can be shown. 

Some years ago, it will be recalled, Mr. Truman 
H. Newberry of Michigan expended about $195,000 
in the Michigan primary. After a fierce factional 
flight the Senate declined to vacate Mr. Newberry’s 
election, but in a resolution which is a marvellous 
specimen of the “I would if I dared” policy, declared 
that whether Mr. Newberry had spent $195,000 or a 
trifle more, it was clear that he had spent too much. 
In very proper language the Senate declared that the 
expenditure of this excessive sum in behalf of a can- 
didate, whether with his knowledge or without it, 
was “contrary to sound policy, harmful to the honor 
and dignity of the Senate, and dangerous to the per- 
petuity of a free Government.” Thereafter, the Senate 
concluded that Mr. Newberry was to retain his seat, 
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although “such excessive expenditures are hereby 
condemned and disapproved.” In other words, the 
offending culprit was the candidate, not the Senator. 

One might conclude, then, that the candidate who 
spends not $200,000 but three times that sum, and 
acknowledges the fact, is a man who has attacked 
sound policy, offended the honor and dignity of the 
Senate, and machinated against this Government. But 
the conclusion might be wrong. Secretary Mellon, 
for instance, sees nothing improper in the Pennsyl- 
vania primaries, nor does that protagonist of reform, 
the defeated Senator Pepper. The candidate who 
desires to bring his case before the people, comments 
the Secretary, must spend much money, or his friends 
must. That may be true. But was it necessary to 
enroll 50,000 “ watchers ” in the one city of Pittsburgh 
at the rate of ten dollars per diem? This expenditure 
would be justified were the great State of Penn- 
sylvania unable or unwilling to conduct an honest 
election. But neither supposition seems probable. 

Senator Reed’s investigating committee can render 
a service of inestimable value to the country, if it 
steers clear of the lure of partisan politics and boldly 
follows the golden trail wherever it may lead. If 
matters have come to so deplorable a pass that only 
a man of enormous wealth, or one who can levy 
upon his friends for huge campaign funds, can sit in 
the Senate, the sooner we know the fact and the 
reason why, the better for the Senate and for good 
government. 


The Honor of the Bar 

T the commencement of the law school of St. 

Lawrence University, Justice Callaghan of the 
Supreme Court of New York, laid a few pertinent 
facts before his young professional brethren. The 
astute criminal has no great fear of what Congress 
or any legislature may do, said the Justice, as long 
as he can obtain members of the bar who are ready 
and anxious to defend him, should he be caught, and 
to assist him “‘to beat the case” by methods that 
are devious and subterranean. 

The Justice here presents a view to which refer- 
ence has often been made in these pages. In an earlier 
and simpler day, it is said, the lawyer did not appear 
either for the people or for the accused, but came into 
court as a man skilled in human nature and profound- 
ly versed in the law. His purpose was to aid the judge 
in assessing the facts and arriving at an equitable 
decision. At present, however, prosecutor and de- 
fender are recognized terms, in fact if not always in 
law ,and each marshals such witnesses as can most 
clearly bear witness to the aspect of the truth which 
tells for or against the accused. Under our system 
an indicted man is entitled as of right to counsel, and 
to all that a fair and impartial trial implies; but the 
profession must frequently find it a matter of grave 
difficulty to know where the line must be drawn in 
prosecuting or defending. 
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Certainly, the lawyer cannot have a delicately 
balanced conscience for his private use and a slug- 
gish, low-grade article for use in his office or at the 
bar. He is a man before he is a lawyer. His profes- 
sion does not absolve him from allegiance to conscience 
and honor, but exacts from him a higher loyalty. The 
ethical lawyer admits, then, that he is always bound 
to defer to truth and justice, but some bar associa- 
tions apparently tolerate brethren whose concept of 
truth and justice is somewhat bizarre. Here the 
danger lies. Every profession must itself keep its 
house in order, or quickly fall into contempt. 

The evil which Justice Callaghan denounces is so 
plain that no bar association should tolerate it. There 
is a vast difference between a lawyer who fights hon- 
orably to the last court to defend the rights of his 
client, and the lawyer who habitually uses methods 
which make him the criminal’s best aid and the worst 
enemy of the law and of his own profession. 


A Brace of School Critics 


F ., Sasciggiawege when the year is mid-deep in June 
the commencement orators rise up to tell us 
that something is wrong with public education in the 
United States. This year the warning is issued by a 
host, the most notable members of which are the 
President of Harvard and the professor of education 
at Columbia. 

Dr. Lowell tells us that we regard “ education ” as 
a matter of imparting information. Each accretion 
of knowledge is rewarded by a credit, and the sum of 
all credits is equal to a degree. We do not ask “ what 
a child or a youth has become as a result of the treat- 
ment, or how much he has developed, but how much 
of the process he has been through.” 

Dr. Bagley sings a different note, but one equally 
valuable. Our “education” is too soft. “It needs 
some tincture of iron.” Children, parents and teachers 
do not approach their school work seriously. “We 
are not getting the solid performance that is common 
in the elementary schools in Europe.” We have better 
buildings, perhaps, “but in the one-room schools of 
rural France, I saw better examples of school per- 
formance than I ever saw in the most expensive and 
most supervised of American public schools.” 

True enough; but what is to be done about it? The 
hopeful factors in a situation otherwise wholly deplorable, 
are the willingness of the American people to tax them- 
selves for the suppert of public education, and the devo- 
tion of thousands of teachers in the ranks who have no 
interest in the politics of the system, but are devoted heart 
and soul to the welfare of the children. Like organized 
labor, education in this country has too long lacked leaders 
of intelligence and vision. It has known many political 
graspers intent upon self-glorification ; it has been blessed 
with too few whose lives were identified with the welfare 
of education. With the elimination of the politican, a 
brighter day will dawn. 
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St. Louis and Its Cathedral 


Tuomas J. Lynam, S.J. 


(Written for the occasion of the Centennial Celebration of St. Louis Diocese and the Consecration 
of the new Cathedral June 29-30.) 


vard. It is the great east and west highway cut- 

ting through the very heart of the city, flanking 
Forest Park on the north and leading to the county be- 
yond. As streets in American cities go, Lindell may be 
said to be old. Originally it was a country road through 
the fertile farm lands of one Peter Lindell from whom 
it derived its name, a name which like many another Amer- 
ican one with aristocratic connotations had its humble 
beginning. 

Thirty years ago Lindell Boulevard was properly Vic- 
torian. Stone front houses and brick mansions haughtily 
withdrawn behind ornamental iron palings viewed the 
city’s life as it rolled by in barouche, victoria or hansom, 
or sauntered by under the sycamores on the flagged side- 
walks. But now all this is changed. Fraternal temples, 
smart hotels, apartment houses and clubs have supplanted 
most of the mansions. In place of Dobbin and his buggy 
every kind of machine known to American automobilology 
spins along the smooth asphalt. Gone too are the old 
sycamores. Fashion still promenades on Lindell, but it 
is a Fashion vastly changed from that of the leg-o-mutton 
sleeve era. 

Lindell Boulevard is a reflection and expression of the 
city’s achievement and as such it is not surprising to find 
the new Catholic Cathedral numbered among its monu- 
ments for the Catholic Church as a body of vital influ- 
ence in St. Louis holds a place second to none. Her first 
coming to these parts antedates the founding of the city. 
In 1673, long before this western country was ready for 
the colonizers the doughty Jesuit, Pere Marquette, follow- 
ing the southern course of the Mississippi, passed the 
site of what is now St. Louis. And while the beginning of 
the city has no sequential connections with his coming, 
still in a way it may be said that its founding in 1764 by 
Marquette’s fellow countrymen and co-religionists, Pierre 
Laclede and Auguste Chouteau, was the actualization of 
the vision of the explorer-priest—that vision which led 
him to see the introduction of Christianity and civilization 
into the heart of a savage world. With this second-com- 
ing of the white man there came again the Catholic Church 
in the persons of the priests who ministered to their spirit- 
ual needs. From that day to this the Catholic Church has 
held high in St. Louis the cross of Christ that man in his 
busy quest for the things of nature might not lose sight 
of the supernatural redemption that was once wrought for 
him by the Son of God. 

Spiritual values lie beyond the statistician’s computa- 


, | \ HOSE who know St. Louis, know Lindell Boule- 


tion so the service thus rendered the community by the 
Catholic Church must await estimation on that final day 
when all values will be balanced in the scales of Eternal 
Justice. But what the Church has done for St. Louis in a 
purely material and civic way is evident to all who have 
eyes to see. It was she who founded the first university 
not only of the city but of all the west; she gave to the 
city its first hospital; she opened its first institution for 
the higher education of girls. Long before social welfare 
work had reached its present state of card-index perfection, 
the Catholic Church had dispensed in St. Louis a Chris- 
tian charity truly worthy of the name. From the very 
beginning her houses of worship have been structures of 
architectural aspiration. The present Old Cathedral, 
started in 1831 when the community had scarcely emerged 
from its frontier days, was probably the first attempt at 
a western expression of the developed classic architecture. 
Certainly it and the old Court House were for years the 
most prominent buildings in the city. If one seeks con- 
crete evidence of what the present-day Catholics have 
achieved he will find it in the splendid new Cathedral in 
its fitting site on Lindell Boulevard. Here he will see 
their contribution to the civic beauty of their city. The 
erection of this monument alone, apart entirely from the 
Church’s other works, its leadership in religion, education 
and charity, would signalize the Catholic body in St. 
Louis. 

The Cathedral is at once the most notable building archi- 
tecturally in the city. As a type of Byzantine architecture 
it has no peer in the country. St. Louisans, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, know this and are proud of the fact. 
They familiarly refer to the church as “the Cathedral,” 
omitting altogether the distinctive title of its patron saint. 
Your St. Louis host will always devote an afternoon or 
morning of your program for a visit to “the Cathedral.” 
A chance walk on almost any day of the week will reveal 
automobiles parked close by, their occupants within view- 
ing the inspiring treasures. The building is the rendez- 
vous of students of art and architecture. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see an artist perched on a camp chair at some 
vantage point across the street seeking inspiration for his 
black and white work from the springing dome and towers 
and accentuating shadows of the Cathedral. But while 
the interest is general, the credit for its building belongs 
solely to the Cathedral body. For this Metropolitan 
Church, unlike another cathedral building at the moment 
in an eastern city, was not made possible by a city-wide 
“drive” for funds. On the contrary the Catholics alone 
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supplied the means, the wealthy by their princely gifts, 
the rank and file marshaled in their parishes by a moderate 
tax gladly borne. And of course this is but just. For the 
St. Louis Cathedral, while it shall ever welcome peoples 
of all creeds, will never be a house of worship for all re- 
ligions, but for that religion only which sees in the occu- 
pant of its Bishop’s throne a member of the living magis- 
tracy, whose head is the Bishop of Rome, the successor of 
Peter. In this too the Cathedral of St. Louis is unlike 
the Cathedral of Morningside Heights. 

The St. Louis Cathedral thrusts its dome 247 feet above 
the terrace. This feature forms the central motif of the 
church’s design and decoration. The exterior, an original 
conception of the architect, the late George D. Barnett, is 
Byzantine in sentiment. It aims to be an expression of 
what this style would have been had not its natural devel- 
opment been arrested. Done in gray granite the structure 
rises in majestic piling along proportions almost unknown 
to American ecclesiology. Repeated visits will not dwarf 
the first impression of massiveness. But mass alone is 
not its distinctive note, for it has a beauty and dignity 
joined to its generous dimensions. 

Like a mountain range, or the sea, or a great lake, this 
towering pile has its moods. On a day in winter or early 
spring the color-tone of its granite deepens to a sullen 
gray and this western church, apparently grown old over- 
night, resembles its senior sisters, the venerable cathedrals 
of the Old World. But on a summer day, with the bril- 
liant Missouri sun whitening its walls and flashing high 
lights from the sea-green tiles of its dome and many roof 
levels, the St. Louis Cathedral is a decidedly youthful 
thing, young with America and the twentieth century. 

The great dome has become a land-mark in the city. 
Viewed from the east, it dominates the western horizon. 
From the north and south many a charming and un- 
expected glimpse of it can be had through cross-town 
streets. Perhaps no one gets a better view of it than the 
St. Louisan who travels east on a Lindell bus, especially 
if he is fortunate enough to get an upper-deck seat. But 
if you seek inspiration, you must journey out to Forest 
Park, climb Art Hill and take up your position at the base 
of the heroic statue of St. Louis. There the sainted 
patron of this western city, done in lasting bronze, lifts 
high his sword, its inverted hilt forming the Crusader’s 
cross; he points out over the greens of Forest Park, over 
the city’s homes clustered in the distance, out towards 
the great green dome, its lines lightly softened by the 
clinging haze, its lantern crowned with the golden cross of 
Christ. Thus lies this western city, encompassed by two 
crosses, the one on a hill where first was raised the cross 
of Christ, the other on a Catholic Church, its historic and 
rightful place of honor. 

Within the structure there has been no deviation from 
the pure Byzantine style and the glory of the decorations 
break with a suddenness upon the visitor once he steps 
into the nave. Here he sees the East in the West; he 
sees Byzantium brought to the Occident; here he has the 
splendor of an Eastern culture rebuilded in visible form 
for his Western eyes. The decorations have been in- 
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stalled as funds were available and while there yet re- 
mains much to be done, still slowly and continuously the 
vast stretches of somber bare brick walls are receding 
behind an encrustation of colorful marbles and mosaics. 
Already there is such a wealth of symbolism, of detail, 
and of variety of ecclesiastical and scriptural reference 
depicted as almost to require the services of a cicerone for 
an intelligent and satisfactory tour of the building. No 
cursory article can do justice to the subject. 

Take a seat, if you will, well back in the nave and 
study that masterpiece of mosaic design, the Triumphal 
Arch directly above the sanctuary. Here you will see the 
relation between the Old and the New Law with Christ 
seated high in the middle as the very keystone in the span 
of both economies. Or let your steps seek out in the four 
corners of the Cathedral the chapels, suggesting as they 
do, four great dogmas of the Christian religion. Or 
draw close to the High Altar and learn from its symphony 
of colorful marbles and precious stones and its wealth of 
age-old symbolism, “ the beauty of His house and the place 
where His glory dwelleth.” The exquisitely beautiful 
rose window, above and behind the High Altar, typifies 
the very essence of Christ’s work of redemption, the shed- 
ding of His Precious Blood. In a center field almost lam- 
bent in its amber light is a cross studded with jewels. 
Around it is a crown of thorns and from the thorns, drop 
by drop, falls the Precious Blood of Christ blending ever 
more deeply with the amber until at the circumference the 
prevailing hue is a dark blood-red crimson. 

The Catholics of St. Louis have indeed made a distinct 
contribution to American art. They have accomplished 
what a preceding generation would have deemed impos- 
sible. No less an authority than Ralph Adams Cram has 
said in writing: “Could one have imagined, a quarter of 
a century ago, that in a few years the Cathedral of St. 
Louis would be a reality?” The chief credit for the build- 
ing of this great cathedral church must be given to the 
beloved Archbishop of St. Louis, the Most Rev. John 
Joseph Glennon. It was his vision, his genius for build- 
ing and administration, no less than his kindly leadership 
of his people that made possible a capital church worthy 
of his great Archdiocese. 

This Metropolitan Church of St. Louis will be conse- 
crated in a glorious service during the last week in June. 
Its consecration will be the high point in the celebration 
of the Centennial of the Archdiocese. For it was just 
one hundred years ago that the Holy See constituted the 
St. Louis area a diocese. The following year, the Right 
Rev. Joseph Rosati took up his duties as Ordinary. His 
episcopal city was a frontier town, his labors apostolic, 
his monument a cathedral. Now a successor of his is 
leading the diocese into a second century of its history. 
His episcopal city is a metropolis, but his labors have the 
same apostolic character and, by a coincidence, his monu- 
ment too is a cathedral. There is here contained for those 
who will see, an evidence of the changeless doctrine of the 
Church. The succession of bishops goes on, their lives 
and times differ accidentally, but the substance of their 
teaching is and must ever be the same. 
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The Catholic World at Chicago 


Wittram I. LonerGAN, S.J. 


T is a long way from the Sea of Tiberias to Lake 
Michigan. It is a far cry from the inspired answer 
of the timid and uncouth Bar Jona to the soul-stirring 
question of the Master, “ But whom do you say I am?” 
to the splendidly bold act of homage of the million Catho- 
lics assembled last week to worship that God-Man amid 
the humdrum activity of one of America’s great indus- 
trial and commercial centers. But now that it is a part of 
history one is tempted to ask in reverent wonder whether 
Chicago’s sublime profession of faith was not inspired too, 
as was that of the Galilean fisherman, similarly acceptable 
to Him in whom it was made and helpful for the confirma- 
tion and propagation of His mission. 

When one begins to write of the Eucharistic Congress 
that has just adjourned the diversity of its inspirational 
features and liturgical attractions and the multiplicity of 
the functions and ceremonies that characterized it make 
a selection of points to be emphasized almost impossible. 
For the present it seems well to stress what all are agreed 
on admitting, that, other things aside, it was primarily a 
great demonstration of Catholic Eucharistic faith, the 
greater because though a million enthusiastic Catholics 
actually participated in the Chicago meetings millions of 
others were united with them in spirit through special 
prayers and Eucharistic functions—Masses, Communions. 
I:xpositions, Benedictions. It was a world-embracing act 
of faith uninterrupted through five full days, the varied 
programs of each day intensifying and perfecting the act 
and giving it that unity with variety which beautifies 
everything that Divinity touches. 

It was a vast crowd, a cosmopolitan crowd, a unique 
crowd that gathered in Chicago for the Congress. There 
were men and women there of every walk and rank in 
life, of every color and race and language. They came 
from every quarter of the globe, from the courts of 
princes and the dwellings of the poor, from recognized 
centers of civilization and from the teepees and igloos 
and rushy huts of still primitive peoples. It was the Pen- 
tecostal crowd intensified several hundredfold and geo- 
graphically expanded from Parthians and Medes and 
Mesopotamians, Egyptians and Romans and the rest to 
nations and peoples as widely different as the Eskimos 
from the ice-floes of Alaska, the Redmen from dwindling 
Indian reservations, Orientals from far away China and 
Japan, hardy mountaineers from the steppes of Russia 
and the Alps, and pilgrims from Australia and South 
America. But one common bond and aim united them: 
they were all Catholics intent on honoring their Eucharis- 
tic King. They made a wonderful crowd, a reverent 
crowd. They spoke every language under the sun. Their 
dress varied, their manners varied. Even their liturgies 
were different from what western Catholics are accus- 
tomed to. But faith and charity showed them united 
under the real Fatherhood of God in a true brotherhood 


of man. 
It was besides a genuinely apostolic crowd. The men 
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and women who met at Chicago with their priests and 
prelates were through them linked up in unbroken his- 
torical succession with the little band of heroes who twenty 
centuries ago, armed only with their Christ-given com- 
mission, went forth to proclaim to a pagan world the new 
dispensation including the mystery of the breaking of the 
bread and the Eucharistic Presence. Peter was there in 
the gracious John Cardinal Bonzano, personal represen- 
tative of his two hundged and sixty-first successor in the 
primacy, the now gloriously reigning Pius XI. And John 
and Thomas And Andrew and the rest were there in the 
princes of the Church and the Bishops that gathered about 
the Papal Legate. Naturally enough our own four Amer- 
ican Cardinals stood out prominently in the celebration, 
particularly his Eminence of Chicago, the host of the 
Congress, to whose energy and zeal and executiveship 
it was a grand testimonial. A Newman would have found 
in the assembly an apt text for a splendid discourse on 
Catholic apostolicity and universality. 

And the Congressionists were a distinguished group. 
Catholic lay folk were of course less to the front than the 
clergy, still the acolytes, the school-children, the choirs, 
the sisterhoods, the various Catholic organizations all had 
a part and carried themselves well, contributing much to 
the general success of the event. Individuals among 
them stood out, those whom the Papacy has’ affiliated with 
itself through the knightly rank and titles of which they 
have been the recipients and especially the distinguished 
lay speakers, whether from abroad or our own American 
citizens, men of the Justice Butler, the Senator Walsh, 
the Admiral Benson, the Joseph Scott type, representing 
our finest Catholic manhood. 

But naturally the outstanding character of the church- 
men who participated was more marked. They were men 
of worth, men of culture, scholarship, statesmanship. Apart 
from the clergy of lesser rank a dozen Cardinals lent 
prestige and dignity to the Congress, men who have sat 
in the highest councils of the Church, who have made 
popes and not unlikely will make others. And with them 
were their fellow Bishops, some hoary with years and 
merit, others with the sacred oils scarcely dry on their 
newly anointed hands. Occupying the world’s most dis- 
tinguished episcopal sees some of them are successors in 
their jurisdictions of the Church’s most venerated Saints. 
There were prelates present who notwithstanding their 
ecclesiastical positions and the fact that the mission of the 
Church is religious, not political, nevertheless stand high 
in councils of State and have been honored for civic worth 
and merit in times of national stress, a Piffl, a Csernoch, 
a Seipel, a Hlinka—other Merciers. Among them too 
were those who preside over the destinies of the chief 
Catholic centers of learning in this country and abroad, 
leaders of theological, philosophical, scientific and literary 
thought. 

These men brought with them all that rare culture and 
refinement which through the centuries has been the in- 
heritance of Catholicism to join it together for one mag- 
nificent demonstration of faith in honor of the Eucharist. 
For the center of that vast, cosmopolitan, apostolic and 
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distinguished group was the Master, of whom they were 
not ashamed to be devoted subjects, with allegiance to 
whom they found no difficulty in harmonizing loyalty 
to*their respective Governments and with submission to 
whose teaching they found no trouble reconciling true 
scientific knowledge and literary culture. The caliber 
of these men is typical of those whom through the cen- 
turies the poor Man of Nazareth and His unlettered fisher- 
folk have drawn to themselves, proof that culture and 
scholarship and statesmanship need not be divorced from 
piety and religion, and a clear refutation of a common 
slur that Catholicism appeals only to the narrow and 
unlettered. Neither emotion nor sentiment brought these 
men to Chicago but they came with a deeply grounded 
intellectual conviction of the truth of the presence of the 
God-Man in the Eucharist and boldly and publicly to 
profess that the submission of the human intellect to the 
fact of the Real Presence, mysterious and miraculous as 
it may be, is not ignoble, unmanly, debasing. 
Unconsciously what has been going on during the past 
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week in Chicago must have awakened in the minds of 
thoughtful non-Catholic Christians a sense of the vast 
difference between faith in a Eucharistic symbol and in a 
Eucharistic Person, and keen regret for having been 
robbed of their inheritance by the blind leaders of the six- 
teenth century. It was a magnificent pageant, a grand 
drama, but it was primarily a testimony, if testimony were 
needed, of the sameness of the twentieth century Roman 
Church with that founded by Christ, of its vitality and 
stability, of the divinity of its mission and the tremendous 
means it has within it for its propagation and perpetua- 
tion, a proof that though there be men in high places with 
claims to intellectual leadership who deride religion and 
especially Catholicism, there are other millions no less 
endowed with gifts of leadership in the realm of art, let- 
ters, science and statesmanship who are proud to believe 
what they do not see and to get down on their knees and 
worship a very hidden but a very real God, Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man,—the Saviour, Judge and King of the world, 
whether others will have it or no. 


Whole Milk and Skimmed Milk 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


his mother on the street before a hospital entrance. 

Peter’s mother was glowing and Peter himself 
looked happy and curious-eyed, as all little boys should 
look. 

“He is a perfect specimen for his age,” exclaimed 
Peter’s mother joyfully. “I have just put him through 
the clinic.” 

““A perfect specimen!” I echoed. 

“ He is physically perfect in every detail. 
so pleased and proud,” returned Peter’s mother. 

I glanced at the little fellow’s sturdy figure and charm- 
ing baby face. His brown eyes gazed into mine, friendly, 
inquiring, innocent. 

“T am glad too,” I said. . . . “ Does Peter receive his 
First Communion this spring?” 

Peter’s mother shrugged a caracul-clad shoulder. 

“ There is time enough for that. The doctors and 
nurses were so enthusiastic. I have obeyed every one of 
their orders. I wouldn’t dare do anything else even if I 
wanted to! They are very strict.” ° 

“ Peter doesn’t attend a Catholic school this year?” 

I knew he did not. But I love Peter and I am always 
very eager to fight for him! 

“You know he doesn’t,” replied Peter’s mother with 
some heat. “ His father went to the public schools and 
if Peter turns out to be the man his father is I will ask 
for nothing better.” 

There was an undercurrent of malice in this statement. 
Quite a few attend the Catholic schools who do not turn 
out well! It is one of the pet stock arguments. 

I felt Peter’s searching childish gaze upon me. 


, : ESTERDAY afternoon I ran into Peter Junior and 


Iam 


“T§o you feed him much milk?” I asked. 

Peter’s mother glowed again. 

“Of course.” 

“Milk with the top on it?” 

“Why of course!” she cried. 

“And you give him skimmed milk for his soul,” I 
protested. 

“ Skimmed milk for his soul?” she repeated vaguely. 

“ Education without religion is skimmed milk.” 

She laughed. 

“Oh, pshaw! You are off again on your favorite hobby 
horse. .. . Come, Peter dear, we must hurry.” .... 

That was the usual way she closed our conversations. 

But Peter’s wondering deep-eyed look haunts me. His 
small body is being beautifully moulded and developed— 
and rightly so. Regular visits to the children’s clinics 
are made. Every ounce of superfluous or deficient flesh 
would be agonized about. Every lacking inch of height 
would create consternation. His diet is properly arranged 
and watched. Monthly supervision of the dentist; weekly 
training of a physical culture teacher are most important 
and never neglected or delayed. He is clay in the hands 
of the potters and is being formed as perfectly as clay 
can be formed. 

Sometimes when I look upon the sculptured art of fa- 
mous masters I wonder if the artists considering their 
finished masterpieces have not regretted with an exquis- 
itely heart-breaking regret their inubility to breathe a 
soul into their superb marble figures! I pray to the good 
God that Peter’s mother may not experience a similar 
feeling when her creature of clay is completed... . 

I have had many a fiery argument with Catholic moth- 
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ers who, for some inexplicable reason, send their children 
to secular schools. I have been called “ narrow-minded ” 
upon the subject and perhaps I am. But if I am, like 
St. Paul, I glory in my infirmity! Peter’s mother is a 
fair example of that minority crowd of mothers. She 
asserts strongly that her partiality to the secular school 
is brought about by its successful training of Peter’s 
father. I have a sneaking idea that social contact with 
the so-called “ silk-stocking” class of children in our 
city’s public schools has more to do with it. However, 
I accept her viewpoint. Unwittingly she condemns her- 
self with her assertion: “If Peter turns out to be the 
man his father is—” “If!” 

Lowell has commented upon the fragility of that little 
word “if.” It is the shortest bridge in the world—divid- 
ing happiness and unhappiness. I have pointed this out to 
Peter’s mother. 

“One must take a chance,” she says. 

“ Yes,” I answer, “ One must often take a chance and 
legitimately. But should one take a chance with the soul 
of a child?” 

Very adroitly she tries to change the subject. I have 
Scotch forbears, however, and am consequently stub- 
born. 

“Would you ever think of feeding Peter a diet of 
boiled cabbage, rind of bacon and dill pickles?” I asked 
her once. 

“ Cabbage and bacon rind and dill pickles! How can 
you even ask such a thing?” she flamed. 

“T have heard of babies in some of our large city tene- 
ments being fed that sort of food and thriving on it,” I 
said. “ Peter might thrive upon it too.” 

“He wouldn’t. Furthermore, he will never have a 
chance to get such things.” 

“Tf others turn out well though,” I went on doggedly, 
“ Peter might.” 

Peter’s mother pitied me with her eyes. 

“You are not expected to know about children,” she 
returned. “Can’t you understand that one simply cannot 
take a chance with a child’s physique these days?” 

“Yes, I understand that,” I agreed. ‘“ What I can’t 
understand is your taking a chance with the soul.” 

“ That’s different,” maintained Peter’s mother. 

“ You believe in clinics for the body,” I said. “ You 
ignore the clinics for the soul.” 

“Clinics for the soul?’ ” she raised supercilious brows. 

“ The Catholic schools are the clinics for the soul.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” smiled Peter’s mother. ‘ 

“Tf Peter turns out to be the man his father is!” If 
his father had attended Catholic schools the chances are 
that Peter would be a pupil of one now, I know. - So even 
Peter’s father is not quite the man he should be. It is 
queer, isn’t it, and tragic in the extreme to me, that Peter 
may have all his body needs and craves as ordered and 
given in the clinics for the body and receives nothing for 
the maintenance and growth of his soul? Oh, what re- 
turn may a man make for his soul? His body? Peter 
is being scandalized by his own mother and she knows it 
not. The tragedy of it! 
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One who has been through the clinics for the soul and 


knows them intimately must needs call not going through . 


them tragedy indeed. Poor little wistful wide-eyed Peter ! 

Not long ago a child friend said to me, pointing to an 
empty paper bag: 

“ What’s in that bag?” 

“ Nothing, honey,” I told him. 

“Oh, please let me see nothing!” he begged. 

Children are so inquisitive! So eager to discover things! 
So wonderfully plastic! So easily pleased! Even “ noth- 
ing” is attractive to them and “nothing” today is at- 
tractive to Peter. It is only when the “ reluctant feet ” 
of childhood wade out into the river of life that empty 
paper bags lose their mystery and fascination and fail to 
satisfy. Peter’s mother may face some day a righteously 
angry boy who may cry to her despairingly: ‘“‘ There’s 
nothing in the bag!” And everywhere our land is dotted 
with these clinics for the soul! Whenever you see the 
cross of a Catholic church rising into the sky there be- 
side the church, or very near to it, you will find such a 
clinic. The cross and the clinic! They are God-like com- 
panions. Recently I noticed that the bishops of Austria 
had warned their people against “the cult of the body.” 

Peter’s mother, among others, may well heed the warn- 
ing. Not that anyone could or does criticise the sane 
physical training of a child’s body. No: But when the 
body is developed according to the right rules and the 
soul’s existence and development ignored—yes! When 
the temple is idolized and the Holy Ghost forgotten— 
yes! Give me the weak untrained body and the trained 
soul every time! if choice has to be made between the 
two. Choice does not have to be made, though, thank 
God. The clinics for the soul and the clinics for the 
body are closely allied and inherently friendly. Mens 
sana m corpore sano is a pagan admonition, yet the 
Catholic Church smiles approvingly upon the advice. 

This Spring when the children’s clinics are winding 
up the year’s work and are being justly praised for their 
excellent results, the clinics for the soul, too, are taking 
inventory of their fruitful labors. From these latter 
clinics on many a bright, blue, and fragrant Sunday morn- 
ing you may see marching out the white-veiled little girls 
and blue-suited little boys who are to approach the Sac- 
rificial Table at which will be given them the Bread of 
Everlasting Life. 

Peter is not keeping step in any of these processions. 
He may one day. If his sturdy whole-milk-fed small 
body weathers’ all the gales of childhood’s stormy period 
—he may one day. 

Peter of the wistful eyes and wondering gaze is not 
too young to have every bit of his tiny body trained and 
developed under the careful supervision of the wise pot- 
ters in clay. They see to it that Peter’s mother feeds 
him whole milk. They order it and they thunder out 
their order. I wonder if a little more thunder were in- 
jected into the authoritative order that his soul be as 
thoroughly watched and developed in the soul clinic, the 
Catholic school, would Peter be given skimmed milk for 
his soul? 
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An Evolution Controversy 
Barry O’Toorg, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


HE title of the present article is a replica of the head- 

ing used to introduce a recent communication to 
America. The communication was written to rebuke the 
reviewer of said periodical for welcoming a reissue of my 
book on Evolution. Its author owned himself unable to 
enter into the merits of the case. “Knowledge of his 
limitations should have suggested to him the wisdom of 
silence. It did not, and so AMERICA received a com- 
munication, which perforce revives a subject that may be 
of interest to many of AMERIcA’s readers. 

This subject is what the author of the communication 
was pleased to style “my” controversy with Father 
Richarz. To call it that, however, savors of unconscious 
satire, seeing I was given no opportunity of entering the 
lists until the eleventh hour. As a member of the editorial 
staff of the Fortnightly Review, Father Richarz, it de- 
veloped, was not only entitled to the privilege of holding 
the floor most of the time, but also to that of delivering 
the last word. The editor made no secret of his partiality, 
and my prospects of dominating the particular controversy 
in question were about as rosy as would be those of Father 
Parsons, S.J., were he to attempt to debate the non- 
mythical character of the Mexican persecution with an 
M. E. bishop in the columns of the Christian Advocate. 

My worst offense, in the eyes of Father Richarz, con- 
sisted in my having introduced into the third chapter of 
“ The Case against Evolution” the arguments of a geo- 
logical pariah named George McCready Price. The fact 
that I had confessed and had not denied the general exe- 
cration in which Price was held, profited me nothing. As 
a matter of fact, I had no intention of identifying myself 
with Price any more than with sundry other authors, whom 
I quoted. I confined myself to a purely objective exposi- 
tion of his reasoning, introducing it as a hypothetical 
and secondary consideration (outside the principal line of 
argument) as was pointed out by Father Wm. Hornsby, 
S.J. These precautions, however, were “love’s labor 
lost,” and, out of all the geologists whom I had cited, 
Father Richarz persisted to the end in identifying me with 
George McCready Price. 

These remarks, let me say, imply nothing more than a 
demarcation of limits. They are not tantamount to a 
repudiation of Price. My use, however, of his argumen- 
tation was never indiscriminate, but always frankly eclec- 
tic. I cited it, in fact, only in so far as it constituted a 
modern formulation of the objection originally proposed 
by Huxley and Spencer against the assumption of the 
world-wide synchronism of fossiliferous stratification. 
That Price possessed the technical knowledge necessary 
to make such a formulation has been admitted even by 
those who heartily disagree with his conclusions. Arthur 
M. Miller of Kentucky University, for example, acknowl- 
edges that he is well-versed in geological literature, and 
Professor Hyde, the geologist of Western Reserve (Cleve- 
land), that he knows his elements and knows them well. 
It might, perhaps, have been more prudent for me to invite 
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Price to undertake his own defense. He could, no doubt, 
have given an excellent account of himself, whereas my 
defense was hampered by the fact that I had taken but 
two brief courses in historical and rock geology and had 
done only a limited amount of field-work. One does not 
need armor-plate, however, to ward off pebbles, and the 
attack on me was not of a kind to require expert defense. 

I had thought, and, in fact, still think, that better ar- 
guments can be brought against the position assumed by 
Price. I had used him, not because I thought that ortho- 
dox geology could stage no comeback, but because I 
wanted to shock some of our mentally-fossilized geolo- 
gical conventionalists out of their dogmatic slumber. My 
hope, in other words, was to get them thinking critically 
on the foundations of their geological creed, instead of 
taking it invariably for granted, and swallowing every- 
thing indiscriminately. I was prepared, at all events, for 
something far more creditable in the way of rebuttal 
than the effort of my adversary, which I found extremely 
disappointing. It was, from start to finish, an authori- 
tarian procedure. He kept on repeating what everybody 
knew and what I myself had freely acknowledged from 
the beginning, namely, that Price had against him the 
consensus of geological opinion. Beyond this he said 
little to which human ears might listen with any profit. 
There was some verbalistic cant about “ dynamical action ” 
and lithic “ contexts,” but his main argument was always 
authority. To all which, Price’s retort, that here it is not 
a question of “ Who’s Who,” but of “ What’s What,” is 
a more than sufficient answer. 

Once only did the sword of my critic draw real blood, 
and that was when he very justly drew attention to the 
botched condition of the passage on the age of man (p. 
289). This was one of the few places, where, not having 
a corps of assistants and being pressed for time, I was 
unable to consult original sources and was obliged to rely 
on a secondary one. I took my figures from an article 
(by a Catholic scientist) wherein, as I have since learned, 
they must have been transposed owing to a blunder of the 
printer. This led to my ascribing to De Geer an estimate 
of 20,000 years for postglacial time, whereas the correct 
figure is 7,000 years. As for the estimate of 30,000 years 
for the age of early palaeolithic man, which is attributed 
to Obermaier by Wasmann, I find that it refers to Mous- 
terian man. The figure of 100,000 years for the age of 
the Mauer jaw, given in the 1912 edition of “ Der Mensch 
der V orzeit,” appears to be the true estimate of Obermaier, 
as Father Richarz contends; only we must remember that 
the anatomist Thomas Dwight admitted the possibility 
of the Mauer jaw being simian instead of human. 

I had, however, no monopoly of these technical blunders. 
My critic, too, had a goodly number to his credit, and 
this in spite of the fact that he was supposed to be a 
specialist in geology and had confined his criticisms to 
that field exclusively. Too much anxiety to pick flaws 
in my text caused him to deviate more than once from 
the straight and narrow way of scientific accuracy. The 
consequence was a small crop of technical errors, some 
of which were pointed out by Father Hornsby, S.J. He 
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did not seem, however, to take very kindly to such correc- 
tion, because, when I ventured to draw his attention to a 
mistake made by him in connection with the fossil cephalo- 
pods known as Ammonites, he lost his academic calm, and 
ended by quoting the authority of the palaeontologist 
Henry Woods, who precisely did mot include Ceratites 
among the forms formerly classed as Ammonites. 

Another erroneous position, which Father Richarz’ 
favorable situation as last speaker enabled him to reaffirm 
with impunity, was his determination to see in “ the vital 
principle of the Scholastics” (sic) an orthogenic deus 
ex machina for evolution. In such a vital principle, he 
averred, we should find, at last, the long-squght agent of 
evolution. In this he was egregiously wrong. The vital 
principle of scholastic philosophy is, with the single ex- 
ception of the human soul, an incomplete principle incap- 
able of existence or activity apart from matter. It is the 
formal, and not the efficient, cause of life. It does not 
act upon the organism at all, for the simple reason that it 
forms with the organism one single principle of existence 
and activity, that is, one single substance. In fact, it is, 
so to speak, nothing more than an intrinsic actuation or 
modification of matter itself. To regard it, therefore, as 
a factor which operates upon the organism with which it 
is consubstantial, is a delusion born of crude imagination. 
It is identified with living substance itself, and cannot, 
therefore, externalize itself, as a distinct agent, from the 
organism in which it is supposed to produce modifications 
or effects. Without the vital principle, the organism 
ceases to be a living organism; without its organism, a 
vital principle ceases to exist at all. Hence to isolate the 
vital principle from its organism, as an agent extrinsic 
to the patent which it modifies, is to quote the apposite 
simile of Seba Eldridge, “as fantastic an enterprise as 
would be the attempt to assign to some aspect of a ma- 
terial object—say the perspective of a tree—a causative 
efficacy in determining changes in that object.” (“The 
Organization of Life,” 1925, p. 10). Eldridge is a better 
scholastic than Richarz! The organism is no more a 
patient which evolves under the action of its own vital 
principle than the earth is a patient which revolves under 
the action of its own sphericity. 

One final protest. It was nowhere said by either Price 
or myself that the “wrong order” of fossils resulting 
from “overturned folds” could not be rectified on the 
exclusive basis of stratigraphic (as distinguished from 
fossil) evidence. The argument was restricted to “ over- 
thrusts” and “ non-evident disconformities,” and even 
here there was no intention of denying the plausibility 
of these assumptions in this or that particular case. It 
was only to the mental set, which makes such explanations 
compulsory rather than optional, that exception was taken. 
There was no sweeping repudiation of the explanations as 
such. Our purpose, in short, as explicitly announced at 
the close of the third chapter, was not positively to refute 
the palaeontological argument, but merely to question its 
demonstrative force as a conclusive proof. 

The previously-mentioned partisan of Richarz endeav- 
ors to exalt Wasmann’s “ Modern Biology ” and “ Prob- 
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lem of Evolution” at the expense of the “Case against 
Evolution.” He failed to note, however, that the first 
two works in question are becoming antiquated. This is 
especially true as regards Mendelism, because the last edi- 
tion of “ Modern Biology” had gone to press before 
Morgan and Bateson published the results of their re- 
searches on Mendelian heredity. I feel confident, in fact, 
that, so far as the treatment of this subject is concerned, 
Father Wasmann would be the first to recommend my 
book rather than his own. For speaking of this portion 
of my work F. H. Hankins of Smith College says: “ The 
first chapter contains the most effective brief statement of 
the ‘ Present Crisis in Evolutionary Thought’ which it 
has been the reviewer’s privilege to read.” (Social Forces, 
Dec. 1925, p. 545.) 

Nor are the works of Wasmann wholly free from those 
technical flaws which so scandalize the fastidious partisan 
of Father Richarz. On page 181 of “The Problem of 
Evolution,” Father Wasmann takes Dr. Pl6tz to task for 
mistaking the troglodytic chimpanzee for the hylobatic 
gibbon. Yet he himself had occasioned this misapprehen- 
sion by proclaiming the Pithecanthropus to be hylobatic 
in his thesis and then showing it to be troglodytic in his 
proof. (Cf. pp. 74,75). In “ Modern Biology,” too, he 
is very deferential to the Galley Hill skull, which, as the 
editor of the Rock informs us, has turned out to be no 
skull at all but only curiously-shaped piece of stone. This, 
however, is evidence of antiquation rather than of inac- 
curacy. 

The really immortal works of Father Wasmann are 
not those praised by the writer of the communication. 
They are his treatises on instinct and insect psychology, 
and these have inscribed his name indelibly beside that of 
Fabre on the roll of the world’s most famous naturalists. 
As for his works on evolution, Sir Bertram Windle agrees 
with me that they suffer from a serious logical defect. 
Wasmann, while admitting the force of the evolutional 
argument from structural homology in general, refused to 
allow its particular application to the human body. This 
stand was far less consistent than that of Father John 
Gerard, S.J. It gave a semblance of justification to the 
invidious distinction which his infidel adversaries drew 
between Wasmann, the scientist, and Wasmann, the 


theologian. 


JUNE 
June! sweet month of hallow’d thought, 
Binding our souls to Him whose Sacred Heart 
Encompassed in wide love life’s chiefest part; 
Nor deemed the guerdon of our souls too dearly bought, 
As with His blood He sealed the faith He taught: 
Filling the garden of our lives with flowers so rare 
That breathe the fragrance of His holy care, 
With toil inwoven and with prayer enwrought. 


Now in each garden bleeds the sweep-lipp’d rose, 
Type of the mystery of that Heart Divine 
Whose gift of love gave life to man, 
And water changed at Cana’s feast to wine. 
Sweet miracle of grace when our new year began 


That planted in life’s garden a flower forall our woes. 
Tuomas O’Hacan. 
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Sociology 
Calles and the A. F. L. 


Davip GOLDSTEIN 

E have seen the part played by the American Fed- 

eration of Labor in bringing success to the cause 
of the Carranza “ Constitutionalists”” who imposed their 
1917 Constitution upon the people of Mexico. It is here 
my purpose to show that this American’ organization has 
not withdrawn its support of Mexican persecutors of 
Catholics whose reign of injustice is due to the enforce- 
ment of the “laws” in the Mexican Constitution that al- 
low the confiscation of churches, rectories, charitable and 
educational institutions; “laws” by which the Catholic 
Church is deprived of its right to own, acquire or even 
direct educational institutions; “laws” that forbid the 
teaching of religion to children in private schools; “ laws ” 
that forbid men and women to take religious vows or to 
live in community; “laws” that deprive priests of the 
citizen’s right to trial by jury, to vote, or to even comment 
upon governmental action. 

Wicked as was the regime of the revolutionist Car- 
ranza, the so-called “friend of the working people,” it 
refrained from enforcing many of the “ laws ” that would 
have made it impossible for the Church to function in 
Mexico. However Carranza’s term of office was cut short 
by an assassin’s bullet. This brought another Carranzista 
—Alvaro Obregon—to the Mexican presidency. The 
four years of Obregon’s presidency were successively 
threatened by internal uprisings bent upon‘ his downfall. 
During the Obregon administration General Plutarcho 
Elias Calles, a former member of the Carranza Cabinet, 
served as Secretary of State. 

The A. F. of L. came to the rescue of the Government 
of General Obregon when the outcome of the De la Huerta 
revolutionary forces seemed almost assured of success. 
The issue hung upon the supply of arms that could be 
procured from the United States. The influence brought 
to bear upon Washington caused an embargo to be placed 
upon the selling of arms to De la Huerta, a large ship- 
ment to him being held up at New Orleans. On the other 
hand our Government was induced to lift the embargo on 
the selling of arms to President Obregon and immediately 
there was sold to the Mexican government 5,000 rifles, 
5,000,000 rounds of ammunition and eight airplanes. Be- 
fore the defeat of De la Huerta many millions of dollars 
worth of arms left American arsenals for the Obregon 
Government. The A. F. of L. boastfully claims credit 
for its share in this result, the maintenance of the Obre- 
gon government in Mexico. To quote from the American 
Federationist (February, 1924) : 2 

The A. F. of L. in reality set the pace by calling upon its or- 
ganizers and upon members of local unions in border ports to 
observe and report to government officials any smuggling of arms 
to rebels. 

The A. F. of L. had indeed “ set the pace ” on so many 
occasions when American influence was essential for help- 
ing Mexican rebels or for keeping the “ rascals in” that 
in gratitude the Mexican Administration kept in close 
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touch with the American labor movement, ostensibly to 
further the mutual advancement of the wage-earners of 
the two countries. 

On one occasion in Mexico City the Secretary of State, 
Plutarcho Elias Calles, now President Calles, “ wined and 
dined” the A. F. of L. delegation in attendance at the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor Convention. His 
address was eulogistic of the A. F. of L. He began by 
saying: ‘“ We are the men who have come to destroy all 
traditions in Mexico.” This portentous statement 
strangely caught the fancy of this American delegation of 
wage-earners. They were so favorably impressed that 
this “ epigrammatic remark ” was the one extract from the 
address of Calles that was reported to the A. F. of L. 
Convention back home in Denver, where it was given a 
permanent place in its records. 

The relationship of the A. F. of L. to Calles has been 
and is now of so intimate a character that any attempt to 
evade the claim of Calles that his Administration has the 
support of the A. F. of L. is fast bordering upon the 
brink of sheer hypocrisy. If, as President Green says, 
“we ” stand for religious and political liberty, the deeds ot 
the A. F. of L. should follow the words of these citizens 
of America. The facts in the case should arouse all 
lovers of civil justice in the labor movement, and espe- 
cially the Catholic element therein, to a sense of their 
obligation to meet the issue by an open demand for a 
change of A. F. of L. Mexican policy. 

The A. F. of L. is fraternally united with the Mexican 
Federation of Labor in the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor of which Samuel Gompers was and William Green 
now is President. The work of the Mexican Federation 
is quite largely political. In its campaign, conducted 
through its Mexican Labor Party which elected Calles 
(who is a member of organized labor in Mexico and of 
the International Association of Machinists Union of our 
own country), Calles was assisted by the A. F. of L. 
This interference of the A. F. of L. in the political affairs 
of Mexico brought forth a strong protest from General 
Angel Flores, the opposition candidate. This objection 
was pointed at the then President Gompers who had said, 
“ Calles I know to be a lover of liberty and humanity.” 
Surely in this instance malevolence was mentally con- 
verted into benevolence. The leaders of the A. F. of L. 
rejoiced at the election of Calles, and a “love feast” was 
celebrated at Atlantic City during the Calles visit to this 
country prior to his induction into office. Following this 
reception to President-elect Calles the A. F. of L. received 
a letter from the Mexican Federation of Labor giving 
testimony of its gratitude for the honor rendered to 
Calles and plainly setting down its obligation for the 
aid rendered in achieving his political success. To quote: 

The workers of Mexico will not forget the assistance rendered 
in the critical moments of the life of our labor organization which 
in fulfilment of their duty collaborated with the loyal revolutionary 
army of President Obregon and other officers loyal to the Gov- 
ernment—thus in turn making it possible to obtain complete tri- 
umph in the electorial campaign we waged to elect General Calles 
as our next President. (August 14, 1924.) 
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If then it is the policy of the A. F. of L. to take part 
in Mexican affairs which of necessity affect the civil and 
religious rights of the people of Mexico, is not President 
Green’s evasive reply to the request that he deny or affirm 
the claim of Calles that he has A. F. of L. support, close to 
a brazen denial of the facts in the case? Since the A. F. 
of L., has “ interfered ” in those Mexican affairs affecting 
civil and religious rights the dire results of such interfer- 
ence is still in progress. 

Following the banquet in his honor at Atlantic City 
Calles returned the compliment at the time of his inaugura- 
tion as President of Mexico. Hundreds of delegates to 
the El Paso Convention of the A. F. of L. together with 
their wives were brought to Mexico City as the guests of 
President Calles and the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and took a prominent part in the inaugural ceremonies. 
How could such intimacy come about unless the victors 
were celebrating a victory mutually agreeable? It is most 
certain that this event greatly strengthened the standing of 
Calles as a Mexican President having the support of a 
great American labor organization. 

One year later (1925) at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the A. F. of L. these wage earning Americans listened 
to this doctrine in an address by the fraternal delegate 
from Mexico, Roberto Haberman: 

I have been asked by Brother Plutarcho Elias Calles to bring 
to you his personal greetings . . . We believe in the class struggle 
in Mexico, we believe in the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution . .. We have founded the Mexican Labor 
Party. It is due to that Labor Party that we have elected 
Brother Plutarcho Elias Calles at the last election, the first labor 
president on this continent. 

Considering that socialist principles stand in hostile con- 
trast to those of this country, what satisfaction should it 
give the rank and file of the unions affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. to aid and abet that Mexican “man of destiny” in 
flouting the natural, God-given rights of a vast number of 
his countrymen? 

Evidently the crafty “labor president” south of the 
Rio Grande has so completely captured the fancy of the 
A. F .of L. officials that a cure from this Mexican com- 
plex is first necessary before Calles will be seen to be as 
he is, “a little Lenin.” How else account for the two 
editorials in the American Federationist captioned “ The 
Mexican Cultural Renaissance” (August 1925 and 
March 1926) in which Calles is heralded as having brought 
about a wonderful revival of the “ ideals of humanism”? 
It is to this man that President Green pledges the coopera- 
tion of the A. F. of L. when he says: 


Under the leadership of Calles, a man who expresses the ideals 
of humanism in practical planning, in whose veins flows the blood 
of the unconquered Yaquis, we may expect the development of 
orderly constructive life. American labor has pledged its coopera- 


tion to that end. 

If indeed the Calles “ ideals ” are being enacted into life 
in Mexico today it is certain that the facts on the surface 
of the troubled life there are in keeping with Socialist and 
not with American ideals. It is time then, that the praise 
bestowed upon Calles and the cooperation pledged to him 
by President Green should come to an end. 
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Again, it is‘no doubt due to a lack of the understanding 
of the real state of Mexican affairs that the delegates to the 
last A. F. of L. convention praised Calles for his “ fine 
zeal, noble courage and inspiring fidelity” and unanim- 
ously pledged to him their continued co-operation in carry- 
ing forward the “great cause of human freedom, pro- 
gress, democracy and justice.” 

In presenting this evidence in proof of the close rela- 
tionship between the central organization of American 
trades unionism and official Mexican affairs, which war- 
rant the Calles declaration that his administration has the 
support of the A. F. of L., it is not my intention to con- 
vey to the Catholic mind the idea that the A. F. of L. 
is an anti-Catholic organization as the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor most assuredly is. Rather my view is that 
the A. F. of L. became involved in Mexican affairs from 
its desire to aid the down-trodden workers of Mexico. 
Incautiously following the dominating voice of its leaders 
it entered into an association with the Mexican labor 
leaders which disregards the civil and religious conse- 
quences involved in carrying out its economic program. 
So it is that the A. F. of L. has encouraged, abetted, and 
aided in placing into the hands of Calles the administra- 
tive power which is aggressively at work robbing the 
people of Mexico of their economic, political, cultural and 
religious rights and deporting American citizens for the 
one and only reason that they insist upon the exercise of 
their inalienable rights. 


Education 





The Phipps Bill 


W. C. Murpuy 


HERE is an adage about the perils of playing with 

fire. It grows older constantly, as is the custom of 

finite things, but never reaches senility. Occasionally 

the adage is forgotten by those who should have better 
memories, but it always re-asserts itself. 

At the present time there is on the calendar of the 
United States Senate a bill introduced (on May 8) by 
Senator Phipps of Colorado, which, according to its title 
is “to provide for the better definition and extension of 
the purpose and duties of the Bureau of Education, and 
for other purposes.” The bill has been favorably reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Education and Labor 
of which Senator Phipps is Chairman. 

Briefly, the bill authorizes an additional appropriation 
of $250,000 for the Bureau of Education during the fiscal 
year of 1927; authorizes the Bureau to “ conduct studies 
and investigations in the field of education and to make 
reports thereon” (which is substantially what it is doing 
now on a less expensive scale) ; creates a Federal Council 
on Education to be composed of representatives of the 
various. Executive Departments; and authorizes the ap- 
pointment of a National Council on Education “to be 
composed of fifteen members, representing various public 
and private educational interests of the country.” 

Now this particular bill is interesting, not because it 
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would give the Bureau of Education a larger appropria- 
tion to expand the work it is doing already; not because 
of the Federal Council on Education, which would be as 
innocuous as the various inter-departmental bodies already 
in existence in Washington; but because of the National 
Council on Education and the implications consequent 
upon the inclusion of that section in the bill. 

Not being gifted with omniscience nor even with infal- 
libility, it is not for me to presume to say how that pro- 
vision got into the bill, nor why it is there as the bill was 
reported to the Senate. But I am perfectly competent to 
report a very widespread impression as to the aforesaid 
how and why. 

In the first place it is rather generally assumed among 
those interested in Federal legislation affecting education 
that the Phipps Bill is a compromise—a compromise ac- 
cepted, tactily if not publicly, by educational interests 
which have been outstanding in their opposition to the 
Smith-Towner, Sterling-Towner, Sterling-Reed, and Cur- 
tis-Reed proposals for creation of a Federal Department 
of Education. 

In the second place there is an accepted impression that 
one of the prices paid for this compromise was the inclu- 
sion of the section of the Phipps bill proposing to create 
a National Council on Educatiun. Those who talk about 
this feature of the situation frequently use language some- 
thing like this: ‘The proponents of a Federal Depart- 
ment realize that they have no chance of attaining their 
objective during the present session of Congress. It is 
good tactics for them to aid anything that will build up 
the educational agencies of the Government to a point 
where it will seem logical to call them a Department. 
Hence there will be no opposition from those who really 
want a Federal Department of Education. On the other 
hand, the opposition to the Federal Department idea has 
come chiefly from private educational interests. In the 
Phipps bill these interests would be placated by an offi- 
cial recognition—the first in Federal legislative history. 
Their representatives would be designated by law as offi- 
cial advisors of the Commissioner of Education and their 
prestige would thereby be enhanced. As for the $250,000 
appropriation, that is the bait to obtain the approval of the 
Bureau of Education, and it does not harm anyone except 
the tax-payer who is used to it anyhow.” 

All of which is most interesting and establishes the 
desirability of the Phipps bill from the viewpoints of the 
Bureau of Education and of the proponents of the Fed- 
eral Department of Education. But is it so desirable for 
the private educational interests ? 

It must not be forgotten that an inevitable corollary 
to official recognition is official responsibility. And offi- 
cial responsibility without control of the official is rather 
dangerous. For, be it remarked, while the members of 
the National Council on Education are to “ represent ” 
the “various public and private educational interests ” 
they are to be appointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In making his appointments he may consult with 
the authorized representatives of the “ private educational 
interests,” if such there be nationally speaking, but he is 
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under no compulsion to do so. Consequently the men 
whom the Commissioner selects to represent the private 
educational interests may really represent those interests 
and they may not. It may be conceded that if the ap- 
pointments were to be made today there would undoubt- 
edly be a consultation with the private educational inter- 
ests to insure satisfactory appointments; but the Phipps 
bill is intended to become a part of the permanent law of 
the nation. 

In this connection, it may be worth while citing for what 
it is worth, the rumor that the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion is not at all enthusiastic about the National Council 
of Education. Official bureaus never are enthusiastic 
about having outside advice. So it might well happen 
that a National Council on Education appointed in the 
future would be so constituted—due to the appointive 
power of the Commissioner of Education—that it would 
actually represent nothing more than the personal views 
of the Commissioner. 

But officially and as far as the public is concerned, it 
would represent the “ private educational interests.”” What 
would be the effect, for instance, if a National Council 
on Education should make a public recommendation favor- 
ing the establishment of a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion and Federal subsidies to the States for educational 
purposes? 

Now, if there be any truth in the rumors that the Phipps 
bill was originated as a compromise acceptable to private 
educational interests, it is quite easy to see how these 
interests were led to accept such a compromise. First 
there was the “ official recognition” feature, already dis- 
cussed. Then there was a chance to get away from the 
charge that these interests are always to be found in the 
opposition to constructive legislative proposals—a charge 
that has been frequently made in the past. But if there 
was a desire to avoid that charge, it must have been based 
on a failure to discriminate between opposition to a pro- 
posal which, in the opinion of the opponents, may work 
harm to them, and advocacy of legislative proposals of a 
positive nature not designed to remove any real or fan- 
cied injustice from the advocates. 

Every American citizen has a right to protest against 
any proposed legislation which he thinks may injure him, 
and he has a right to express that opposition through his 
various organizations as well as individually. It is true 
that he has the same right to favor positive legislation. 
But it should be remembered that while no one would 
think of questioning the wisdom of opposing something 
deemed injurious, there may be considerable and justifiable 
division of opinion as to the wisdom of a policy calling for 
interference in legislative matters not of direct concern to 
him who interferes. In other words, once the private 
educational interests adopt the latter policy they have 
placed themselves in exactly the same category as the 
horde of lobbyists—usually self-disguised as “ trained 
experts ”—who infest the National Capital. And in this 
particular case the private educational interests would be 
laying themselves open to the charge that while they are 
exceedingly resentful of any interference by public auth- 
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orities in their affairs, they want official sanction for in- 
terference, as organizations, in the conduct of public 
educational matters. What they are seeking is something 
entirely different from the right that each American citi- 
zen has, as an individual and a tax-payer, to make his in- 
fluence felt in public affairs. 

The Phipps bill is not likely to be engcted during the 
present session. But the present session is the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress and bills not acted upon by 
the end of the session retain their legislative status for 
the next session. In other words a bill which passes one 
house during this session, does not have to be acted upon 
by that House during the next session. If the other House 
accents it and the President signs it, it becomes a law. 


Note and Comment 
Training Them 
for the Future 
ARENTS who love their children “ not wisely but too 
well,” were reminded in a “ Problem Child” study- 
talk, recently broadcast through WLWL, the Paulist 
Fathers’ New York station, of the handicap they may un- 
wittingly be providing for the grown-ups of future years. 
For, said the speaker, 
if, every time that John or Mary wishes candy, ice cream or a 
nickel, John or Mary gets it, a habit is being established which 
is quite unfair to the child, and which teaches a lesson of life 
altogether untrue. These children will frequently learn, not with- 
out much discouragement, disappointment and sorrow, that they 
cannot have everything they wish in life. How much misery 
would be saved if parents and others given the guidance of young 
children took time to find a proper balance in matters of discip- 
line. 

It can scarcely be expected of parents that they keep 
abreast of the constantly changing methods of training 
and discipline inaugurated by those who constitute them- 
selves authorities in the realm of juvenile education. But 
they have certain principles which no new “ discoveries ” 
can supplant. They have divine warrant for the need of 
inculcating self-denial and counteracting indulgence. And 
they are manifestly unfair to the child in whose life these 
acts of virtuous restraint are not perforce made habitual. 
The average child of today crowds into a normal week 
more formal entertainment and enjoyment of material 
pleasures than were given its parents in a year. Times 
have changed, of course, as is invariably asserted in this 
connection. But human nature remains nonetheless much 
the same. “A selfish child is invariably an unhappy one,” 
asserted the speaker from whom we have quoted above. 
And the unhappiness, more’s the pity, is not necessarily 
limited to the term of earthly existence. 





Status of 
the N.C.W.C. 


HROUGH a letter addressed to the editor of the 
True Voice, Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul makes 
clear the status of the organization known as the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. A voluntary grouping of 
the Bishops of this country, which came into being in 
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1919, the Conference is directly managed by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of seven, elected annually by the Bishops 
who meet in the month of September. There have been 
at last fifty bishops at every annual meeting, it appears, 
and never less than eighty-five dioceses contributing to 
the upkeep of the Conference’s work. Whatever repre- 
sentation may have prompted the Consistorial decree of 
1922, annulling the organization, this decree itself was 
subsequently annulled, as Archbishop Dowling notes, by 
the Holy Father himself. Its name was then changed 
from Council to Conference, “lest there might be confu- 
sion in the future and the Pharisees take scandal.” His 
Grace of St. Paul feels that it would be well for 

the opponents and the critics of the N.C.W.C. to consider that, 
whether they admire or condemn the activities of the N.C.W.C., 
they are dealing with the Bishops of the country and their agents. 
The clearing house for criticism and counsel and the moment 
for direction, are the September meeting of the Bishops who 
then receive the reports of the Administrative Committee and 
their Departments. 

The letter to the Omaha editor is offered by the Arch- 
bishop “as a contribution towards clarifying the matter 
for others,” and its divulgation will be of interest to the 
numerous readers of those Catholic periodicals in which 
the N.C.W.C. is so frequently quoted. 





Jesuits in 
Foreign Fields 
HE recent departure from New York of a party 
of two fathers and ten scholastics of the Maryland- 
New York Province of the Society of Jesus, appointed to 
labor in the Philippine Islands, will mean a further increase 
of the missionary activities now being carried on in that’ 
field, and add to the record of the Society in foreign 
mission work in general. According to recent statistics 
there are now forty-four dioceses, Vicariates and Pre- 
fectures in the mission field under Jesuit charge. The 
total number of missionaries at the time of the reckoning 
was 2,200, made up of twenty-three bishops, 1,139 priests 
(of whom 159 are natives of non-Christian lands), 220 
scholastics (including eighty-four natives) and 480 coad- 
jutor brothers (of whom 117 are natives). These num- 
bers are exclusive of the native priests and other mission 
workers, educated in the missions, but not themselves 
members of the Society. 





It Can't 

Be Done 

MERICAN women are hard and masculine, and are 
becoming more masculine every day. Such, reports 

the New York Evening Post, is the opinion of Madame 
Maria Jeritza, the Metropolitan Opera’s noted soprano, 
whose contacts in this country have given her an oppor- 
tunity to study the tendencies of those of her sex. While 
she finds their characteristics remarkable, she views them 
without envy. “ What do I care about business, politics, 
prohibition? Those are affairs for men to attend to, and 
worry about,” she asserts, emphasizing that love is 
woman’s interest, and that by winning and dispensing love 
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she is best filling her part in the play of life. The Euro- 
pean girl, in contrast with her American sister, has not 
lost sight of the dominant characteristic of her sex. She 
still cultivates romantic ideals. For her, meeting with men 
is a premonition of love. But in America it is a prelude to 
sport. And this is out of harmony with nature’s ordering 
of affairs, believes the singer. Without arguing or phi- 
losophizing, she dismisses the subject simply. “ The Crea- 
tor made me a woman.” That is all. Later in her interview 
Madame Jeritza, perhaps unwittingly, strengthened the 
force of her position. She is preparing, for next fall’s 
program, Puccini’s posthumous opera “ Turandot.” There 
are lines in the work that she does not like, an illogical 
ending in which she must impersonate the most difficult 
character she has ever played. “ But I must sing it this 
way,” she concludes, “it was the master’s wish that I 
should sing the role.” Those who may disdain to share 
the diva’s views on feminism cannot but admire her con- 
sistency. There is a logic in her attitude that is compel- 
ling. She has grasped nature’s ordination, and is content 
to abide by it. For when all is said and done, the spectacle 
of woman striving to un-sex herself is as sorry as’ it is 
futile. Whatever her vagaries, she must ultimately admit 
that “‘the Creator has made her a woman.” 





Reception of 
New Delegate 
HIS country has given India of its best, in giving it 
Archbishop Mooney as Apostlic Delegate, asserts 
the Bombay Examiner, chronicling the arrival of the 
distinguished prelate in his new field. An admirable com- 
bination of democratic affability with pastoral dignity has 
already revealed itself in the new visitor, who is described 
as 
tall, well-built and athletic in bearing, with a frank, open counten- 
ance, perfect simplicity of manner and a ready and genial smile. 
His Excellency could not fail to make an agreeable impression, 
while his less obvious but higher qualities, his quiet strength, 
prudent sagacity and enthusiastic zeal for missionary labor, are 
such as to inspire great confidence and encourage hearty coopera- 
tion. 

It was apparently after listening to the Archbishop’s 
first address, delivered before a large gathering in Bom- 
bay, that the editor of the Examiner was prompted to ob- 
serve: “It is here, indeed, that he is most characteristic- 
ally American, for his accent, as usual with the American 
from Maryland, differs but little from that of the English- 
man.” Both Britons and Marylanders will feel compli- 
mented. 


I AM JUNE 


I am June, 

Peddling raindrops, 
Eager flowers, and 
New-blossoming crops. 


I am June, 

Selling sunbeams, 
Offering the moon 
For your May-dreams. 


Heten H. Sayre. 
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Dramatics 





June Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Wie loud acclaim the majority of our leading critics 

have pronounced Alice Brady’s work in “ Bride 
of the Lamb” the best of New York’s Spring theatrical 
season. One or two enthusiasts have even declared it the 
best acting of any season; but this, as the drunken hus- 
band in the play frequently remarks, “is going too far.” 
It is hard to imagine better acting in the unpleasant lead- 
ing role than Alice Brady gives to it, but it is fairly easy 
to recall equally fine acting in other plays. 

©“ Bride of the Lamb,” written by William Hurlbut 
and originally put on at the Greenwich Theater by the 
little band of producers there, in association with Robert 
Milton, is a grim and sordid. tragedy. It shows us Ina 
Bowman (Alice Brady) living with her husband and 
nine-year-old daughter in a small town in the middle west. 
Roy Bowman, her husband and the town’s leading den- 
tist, is a periodical drunkard, and at the beginning of the 
play his wife is enduring the spectacle of one of his de- 
bauches and pathetically trying to shield him from the 
contempt of his little daughter and of the neighbors, none 
of whom is deceived by her efforts. The calls of the 
neighbors are torture to her, for she fears they will dis- 
cover the family skeleton. She is wretched, desperate, on 
the edge of her nerves, when a noted revivalist, the Rever- 
end Albaugh, comes to conduct a great revival in the town. 
He holds his meetings in a big tent pitched on a vacant 
lot next door to the Bowmans; and he accepts Bowman’s 
invitation to make his home with them during revival 
week. ° 

The rest follows logically enough. He is a strong, mag- 
netic, handsome man, sincere according to his lights and, 
though never ordained, believing in himself as a worker 
to bring others to God. He has a record of “ almost ten 
thousand souls saved,” and he has the power of working 
up his congregations into a state of mental and physical 
frenzy. “ Things are going too far in those meetings,” 
the drunken husband assures his wife; but by this time 
she is beyond all reasoning, particularly his. The Rever- 
end Albaugh has captured her imagination, has filled her 
starved heart. His meetings have upset her mental and 
emotional balance. 

But the Reverend Albaugh, despite his many failings, 
is not a hypocrite. He tries to resist her, refuses to take 
her away from her husband. She poisons the husband 
that she may be free to follow Albaugh; and within a 
few minutes of the time she has done so the wife Al- 
baugh had believed dead for twelve years stalks in upon 
the pair. Ina goes mad, decks herself in a wedding 
wreath and veil, and is led away to what she believes is to 
be her marriage to the Lamb as the final curtain falls. 

All possible, you see, admirably written, perfectly acted 
—but what’s the use? From Miss Brady’s viewpoint the 
answer is clear. The play has given her the chance of her 
theatrical life, and she has certainly grasped it. 
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Another play with almost equally good acting, and which 
leaves an almost equally unpleasant taste in the mouth, 
is Karel Capek’s so-called “ Komedie,” “ The Makro- 
poulos Secret,” in which Helen Menken has been starred 
at the Charles Hopkins Theater. If this is “ Komedie” 
one wonders what Capek would make of tragedy. He 
shows us a woman, Emelia Marty, who by the use of an 
elixir of life, has lived and loved for three hundred years. 
At the opening of the play she is still young and beautiful, 
but the formula of the elixir has been lost and the 
“ Komedie” depicts her feverish quest of it. It must 
be renewed every three hundred years, and if she cannot 
find it she must now die. At the end she finds it and 
simultaneously others learn of its existence. But by this 
time she has decided that she does not care to live longer, 
after all; and all her associates in the secret are afraid to 
take the dose and face an existence of three hundred years. 
So the formula is destroyed and everybody is willing to 
accept the coming of benign death when death is due. 

The discussion which follows the recovery of the form- 
ula is the most interesting part of the play. Marty herself 
is a repellent type who has not been worthy of one or- 
dinary life, not to speak of hundreds of years of living. 
But the play certainly brings out with crystal clearness the 
fact that the ordinary term of three score years and ten 
is enough for most of us. 

In “ Love in a Mist,” the comedy by Amelie Rives and 
Gilbert Emery, in which Charles L. Wagner is starring 
Madge Kennedy at the Gaiety Theater, we are given a 
fresh illustration of the average playwright’s attitude to- 
ward the ethical standards of stage heroines. Diana 
Wynne, heroine of “ Love in a Mist,” is a liar, and she 
works steadily at the job of being a liar from the time 
the curtain rises till it falls on the final scene. Her lies, 
we are shown, are the result of her kindness of heart. 
She cannot bear to hurt anyone’s feelings, so she tells 
young men she loves them when she does not, and she 
lets them think she is engaged to them when she is not. 
Incidentally she nearly wrecks her own life and almost 
breaks the heart of the fine young man she really loves 
and who loves her. At the end of the second act she is 
truthful for a moment, and one of her swains goes forth 
and tries to kill himself. 

“ There,” she cries to her lover, when the would-be sui- 
cide is being revived, “ you see what happens when I tell 
the truth!” And the curtain falls to the accompaniment 
of a roar of forgiving laughter from the audience. She 
is still lying at the finish of the play, and the audience 
knows she will continue to lie throughout her life; but 
by this time her young man has decided to marry her and 
make the best of it. There is plenty of comedy in the 
little play, and the only moral lapses are the lies. But they 
are so incessant and so idiotic and so altogether unneces- 
sary and unpardonable that they have a tendency to get 
mildly on the spectators’ nerves. Miss Kennedy, who is 
always Miss Kennedy in every role, uses all her little 
bag of acting tricks and looks, as always, extremely 
pretty. 

In “ Square Crooks,” by James P. Judge, Bannister 
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and Powell show us how terribly, terribly hard the police 
make life for the poor crook who is trying to reform. 
Personally, we have always had the feeling that the police 
are so busy checking the pernicious activities of crooks 
who have not reformed that they haven’t much time or in- 
clination for “framing up” former crooks. Our laws 
being what they are, it is hard enough to secure conviction 
for the guilty. For example, a noted New York thug 
who was shot by a gangster the other day had three in- 
dictments for murder against him when he died, but he 
was at large because while there was moral certainty of 
his guilt, there was not sufficient legal evidence to hold him. 
So the sorrows of these suffering innocents among the 
crooks never hit us very hard. However, Mr. Judge 
has made out a neat case, and if reformed crooks are as 
agreeable as he paints them, we would all like to meet 
some. There is a lot of action in the play, together with 
plenty of comedy; and the co-stars, Russell Mack and 
Dorothy Appleby, are a most engaging pair. Miss Apple- 
by is amazingly young and just as amazingly pretty, and 
if her name is not up in electric lights some day we miss 
our guess. 

There are plenty of good musical comedies in town, 
with “ The Vagabond King” heading the list in popular- 
ity. That’s at the Casino. “ The Song of the Flame,” 
with Tessa Kosta, at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, 
also has some lovely music and some marvelous Russian 
stage settings. “ Dearest Enemy,” otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, is blurred by one vulgar scene. “ Rainbow Rose,” 
at the Forrest, is charming and absolutely clean. 


IN THE TEMPLE 


O, what little blades of grass 

Are God’s lightnings where we pass: 
Vias meas, dirige, 

And what cure may corded strings 

Strike from God like thunderings: 
Salva me, mi Domine. 


To the Temple once He came, 

Whips of cord shook angry flame, 
Veluti tonitrua; 

Sworded words, like little grass 

Cleared the Temple’s foul trespass, 
Templum, mea anima, 


Woe! if He goes silent by 
Wordless with His hidden eye, 
Quod silentium, 

Reckless Bethlehem closed a door, 
Dead that Inn is evermore, 
Mors peccantium. 


Praise Him when His sworded word 
In a humbled heart is heard, 
Et cum magno gaudio, 
To a truer self reveal 
How the grass-like mercies heal, 
Benedicam Domino. 


Micuaet Eanrts, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 


The Benedictines. By Epovarp Scunemwer. Translated 
from the French by Rev. Jonan Liuryencrants. New York: 
Greenberg. $2.00. 

This is the first of a projected series of studies of the great 
Monastic Orders, prepared under the direction of Professor 
Schneider of the Sorbonne. It should serve to make the work and 
especially the spirit of the great Benedictine Order better known 
to the general public for it is written primarily for them and not 
for the historian or technician. After a brief sketch of the life 
ot Saint Benedict the author takes the reader through the prayer 
and study and labor that make up the monk’s day by very fancifully 
distributing his material over the “ Hours” from Matins to Com- 
pline. Under one or other of the “ Hours” he is able to depict 
all those phases of Benedictine life in which the Catholic reader 
should be interested or about which he might be curious, for the 
“ secrets” of monastic life have a peculiar fascination. Professor 
Schneider while not at all neglecting the practical side of the life 
of which he writes stresses particularly its emotional aspects, its 
poetry, its beauty, its divine sublimity. His final chapter sum- 
marizing the Benedictine spirit is especially well done. When the 
projected series is completed it should do much to popularize the 
Monastic Orders and if the same tone and quality of workman- 
ship is maintained in the promised volumes on the Trappists, Car- 
melites, Franciscans and others the series should have a wide ap- 
peal and help toward a better understanding of a much questioned 


method of life. W.1L 





English Literature By Grorce N. Suuster. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon. $1.60. 

It rarely happens that a textbook intended for junior students 
is featured specially in our columns; but an exception is de- 
manded and justified by Mr. Shuster’s textbook of English Litera- 
ture. And this for two reasons. In the first place this volume 
must settle the clamor of Catholic teachers who have long be- 
wailed the fact that the histories of English Literature which they 
were obliged, through lack of others, to use in their classes were 
either stupid in their treatment of or hostile in their attitude 
towards Catholicism. And the second reason is that Mr. Shuster 
has told the history of English Literature in a supremely com- 
petent manner. In other words, he fills a long-felt need most 
abundantly. He casts his contents in the usual textbook mould, 
with questions and references appended to each chapter: but he 
improves on the typical textbook manner through his foreshorten- 
ing of the earlier periods and his enlargement of the contemporary 
and later periods. In his treatment of authors and movements, 
he tells the story simply and fully, not to say entertainingly. 
But the feature of the volume that most deserves to be noted is its 
obviously Catholic character. In his survey of the historical back- 
ground of literature, Professor Shuster breaks aw y from the ob- 
jectionable Protestant tradition. Likewise, in his critical apprecia- 
tions of the authors, he bases his conclusions on the fundamentals 
of Catholic philosophy and morals. And in the choice of authors, 
his is the only textbook that accords treatment of adequate length 
and of intelligent appreciation to Newman and Francis Thompson, 
Coventry Patmore and Alice Meynell, Benson, Belloc, Chesterton. 
There can be no hesitation in recommending this volume for use 
in the Catholic classroom. fe Se 





Pursuing the Whale. A Quarter-Century of Whaling in the 
Arctic. By Joun A. Coox. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $4.00. . 

One who shipped to sea at the early age of eleven on a mackerel 
schooner, turning, again eleven years later, to the hardier avoca- 
tion of harpooner on a whaling vessel, and retiring after he had 
completed forty-eight years aboard ship, ought to be well qualified 
to tell a story of sea-faring experience. And Captain Cook 
furnishes an intriguing tale of thrilligg adventure and virile hardi- 
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hood by setting down merely the “log” of his life, and the in- 
volved stories of the red-blooded men who shared his labors. Told 
with naive simplicity, with a gesture, here and there, of altogether 
pardonable pride, his narrative makes no pretence at flourishing 
rhetoric or literary effect: either would be out of place in such 
a volume. Imagery is uncalled for in a tale of battles with mon- 
sters of the deep, and in the pursuit of his calling the fast-disap- 
peariny whaler was often called into losing battle. While many a 
page of his diary records the sorry admission that there were 
“no whales in sight,” the Cape Cod captain was seldom relieved 
from the task of matching his wits with some formidable adver- 
sary. Long months of forced isolation in ice-bound Arctic loneli- 
ness brought their problems of combating hunger, disease and in- 
fection, of setting broken bones and amputating frozen limbs, 
of quelling mutinous crews and checking deserting sailors; in 
other waters there were other problems, whether furnished by 
fighting fire on ship or cannibal natives on shore. To bring home 
a cargo of sperm oil and whalebone, with now and then a consign- 
ment of ambergris, involved experiences as foreign to easy life as 
is the Arctic to the Mediterranean, to both of which seas the reader 
is carried. Anyone who finds monotonous the reiteration of diary 
data in the record of coaling and sounding and foraging and 
weather-reporting, has failed to read between the lines, where 
there abound compelling romance and rare adventure of an age that 


is all but past. rs 


The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer. Edited by NATHANIEL 
HawtTuHorne. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. $2.00. 

Fact or fiction this volume is not without interest and a certain 
literary and historical significance. In part it is a reprint of 
some articles from the pen of the distinguished New Englander 
which originally appeared in The United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review but it gains novelty from the inclusion of a 
hitherto unpublished manuscript discovered among the Hawthorne 
papers which Mr. Clifford Smyth found fitted into the magazine 
series but for some unknown reason had been omitted on its pub- 
lication. The narrative mainly concerns itself with the comings 
and goings and ultimately the capture and imprisonment of an 
American privateer during our trouble with England in 1812. 
Unquestionably Hawthorne is not its author as he was but a 
child at the time. Much of the action of the book takes place 
in Dartmoor Prison, built by the English to accommodate French 
and later American prisoners of war, in Devonshire, England 
During the War of 1812 it contained as many as 9,000 prisoners 
and the author of the present sketch writes an account of their 
life and treatment which while it drags at times is generally en- 
tertaining and on occasions fascinating and thrilling. 

WiLL 





Intellectual Vagabondage. By Fioyp Deri. New “York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

While no startling contributions to scholarship have been made 
in the Doran’s Modern Readers’ Bookshelf series, new aspects 
and views have occasionally been brought into focus. Thus, Mr. 
Dell does not increase the bulk of data on literature of the present 
and the last two centuries, but he does offer a fresh, albeit su- 
premely subjective, interpretation of it. His main purpose in the 
volume is to offer an apologia of the “younger generation ”’ in 
literature, of the ““intellegentsia,” so called, of those young ideal- 
ists of our times who longed to create a new world of ideas and 
manners. His confession has almost resulted in an attack on him- 
self and his confederates. He is somewhat disillusioned after ex- 
ploring among the fragile theories to which he had subscribed; 
instead of building a new world he has discovered the existence 
of an actual world and is in process of conforming to it. The sec- 
ond part of his volume, that in which he surveys his own genera- 
tion, is interesting as a summary of the ideas, strange and fan- 
tastic some of them are, that inspired the younger artists and as 
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a check-list of the authors who impressed them. The first half of 
the book is a sketchy outline of the aspirations of the “ intelle- 
gentsia,” again so called, of the eighteenth and nineteenth century. 
Mr. Deli’s genius is far more apparent in the role of phrase-maker 
and delicate essayist than in that of critic and philosopher. 

F. X. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Rockies Versus the English Lakes.—Some glowing de- 
scriptions of less frequented sections of the Rockies happily com- 
bined with various aspects of the history of the territory around 
the Continental Divide make up “ High Country: The Rockies 
Yesterday and Today” (Little, Brown. $2.50), by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. The author, enthusiastic for his subject communicates 
his enthusiasm to his pages; as one reads one catches the spirit 
of the great expanse of mountain country with which it deals. 
Mr. Cooper knows, too, how to enliven his narrative by the intro- 
duction of plenty of human interest anecdotes. And to those who 
would travel through the “ High Country,” of necessity or for 
adventure, he gives much practical advice garnered from his long 
experience on the range. In speaking of Jesse James one notes 
that his account and that recently published by Robertus Love in his 
saga of the famous outlaw are not quite in harmony, though both 
profess to be giving the facts. One wonders wherein lies the 
truth. 

Poets and pilgrims alike have burst into enthusiastic raptures 
on viewing the glorious beauties of the country immortalized by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey. Well they might, if 
they did not chance upon rainy, misty days for their excursions, 
for this little matter of weather is a great matter in viewing vistas. 
Having arranged for clear skies, the tourist should secure the 
little guide book of W. P. Palmer, “ Things Seen on the English 
Lakes” (Dutton. $1.50). Starting from the South, Mr. Palmer 
conducts his traveler through Windermere, Grasmere and Rydal, 
up to Derwentwater, over to Ullswater, and back again across 
the ridges to Crummock Water. He gives specific road direc- 
tions, suggests rambles in the dales and climbs up the mountains, 
pauses to point his cane at widespreading landscapes, and best of 
all omits flourishes of fine writing. His valuable little book is 
illustrated with numerous photographs. 





Social Problems.—A new type of public service that has grown 
in popularity and efficiency in recent years is social work. An 
Englishwoman, Elizabeth Macadam, sketches its history and dis- 
cusses some phases of its practical operation in “ The Equipment 
of the Social Worker” (Holt. $2.50). The volume claims the 
merit of being the first attempt to chronicle the development of 
social study inside and outside of universities as a method of 
preparing men and women for the “ profession” of social ad- 
ministration in all its forms, public and private, paid and unpaid. 
Catholic social workers will find some helpful information be- 
tween its covers; they cannot but regret that the achievements 
of their own Church in the social field have been ignored. 

The point of view of the manual worker towards labor makes 
up the content of “The Philosophy of Labour” (American 
Branch: Oxford University Press), by C. Delisle Burns. Though 
the author must be commended for an attempt to develop a con- 
structive thesis, he cannot win assent to much that he writes; 
historians, philosophers and economists, all will find features of 
his study with which they cannot agree. 





Aspects of Education—At a time when freedom for the 
Filipino is a live problem whose solution turns in great. part upon 
the fitness of the natives for self-government, those interested in 
the matter will be helped by a careful reading of “ The Develop- 
ment and the Present Status of Education in the Philippine Is- 
lands” (Stratford. $2.00), by Rev. Vincent R. Catapang. This 
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history of Philippine education both before the coming of the 
Americans and since is highly instructive. Incidentally it is a 
glowing tribute to the work of the Church in the field of Philli- 
pine education, though in recent times more emphasis is placed on 
what the United States Government is doing. The volume is well 
illustrated and an appendix contains some interesting tables. 

“ Research for Teachers” (Silver, Burdett. $2.20), by Burdette 
Ross Buckingham, attempts to bring together in an accessible way 
some of the results of research work which the classroom teacher 
will find most helpful. Its purpose is to show the teacher some 
of the things which experimentation has demonstrated he can profit- 
ably use and to indicate opportunities for research. Such topics 
as intelligence and educational tests, new-type examinations, etc., 
are treated. 


The Jew in Fact and Legend.—That there is such a thing 
as a Jewish problem in the United States is undeniable. One 
will appreciate its many angles and get a better understanding of 
it from reading “ The Jews of Eastern Europe” (Seltzer. $2.50), 
by Dr. Arnold D. Margolin. The volume is a portrait of Jewish 
activities before and during the revolution in what was formerly 
the Russian Empire. To this is added an account of recent en- 
deavors to establish Jewish settlements in the Crimea and the 
Ukraine under the Soviet Government. The final chapters deal 
with Jewish immigration to the United States. The author cer- 
tainly makes an excellent apologist for his race, the more force- 
ful because he writes sympathetically yet apparently without ex- 
aggeration or partisanship. y 

Professor Louis Ginzberg has published Volume V of “ The 
Legends of the Jews” (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. $3.50), and he devotes it exclusively to critical 
notes covering the text of Volumes I and II. Naturally its ap- 
peal is to scholars and not to the general reader. The notes 
throw much light on the content of the early volumes which at- 
tempted to gather from original sources all the Jewish legends in 
so far as they refer to Biblical personages and events. 


oe 


Monographs and Pamphlets.—‘“ Catholic Church Music” 
(Toronto: St. Augustine’s Seminary. 85c.), is a very practical 
brochure by the Rev. J. E. Ronan that should serve as a valuable 
guide for pastors, choirmasters and teachers in parish schools in 
furthering a most important phase of the liturgical movement. 
~—The Rev. Robert Eaton has compiled “A Guide to the Life 
of Our Lord” (Herder. 40c.), which those who read the Scrip- 
ture will find helpful for coordinating and chronologically arrang- 
ing the facts in Christ’s life as contained in the four Gospels——— 
From the Catholic Education Press two scholarly doctorate dis- 
sertations have recently come which classical and patristic students 
will find informative on “ The Use of the Optative Mood in the 
Works of Saint John Chrysostom” ($2.00), by the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. A. Dickinson and on “The Vocabulary of the Moral- 
Ascetical Works of Saint Ambrose” ($2.00), by Sister Mary 
Finbarr Barry of the Sisters of Saint Joseph——-To Byron Khun 
de Prorok belongs the credit of having inspired in a group of 
Americans an interest in the problem of excavating ancient Carth- 
age. In “Excavations at Carthage” (Macmillan), the more im- 
portant results of the -work of the Franco-American staff at Carth- 
age in 1925 are briefly set forth———Preachers and devotees of 
Saint Joseph will welcome a very complete theological disquisi- 
tion “De Cultu S. Josephi Amplificando” (Barcelona: Subirana), 
by P. Joseph M. Bover, S.J., in which among several suggestions 
for increasing devotion to the Saint not the least curious is to 
place his name in some of the prayers of the Canon of the Mass. 
——The London C.T.S. announces among its newest pamphlets: 
“ Modern Communism,” by Rev. L. Watt, S.J.; “How to Make 
Mental Prayer,” by the Abbé Chenart; “St. Dunstan,” by the 
Rev. J. M. Routledge; “A Poor Clare,” being a sketch of the 
life of Mother Marie Dominique Berlamont, by Alice Dease. 
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Bittern Point. The Fourth Queen. The Order of the 
Octopus. The Final Count. Kendezvous. The Land of Mist. 

Lovers of the occult will pounce with joy upon “ Bittern Point” 
(A. and C. Boni. $2.00), by Virginia MacFadyen. In this 
psycho experience there is material abounding to sate the most 
robust appetite for the uncanny. Moira Yelverton, a girl of today, 
longs to write a successful novel and struggles in vain to indite a 
single sentence. Suddenly, under some internal alien force, she 
reels off chapters recounting the crimes of a band of pirates in 
times colonial. Weirdly enough, these apparent creatures of her 
brain come to life in her own neighborhood, commit several 
murders and finally make her a victim of their malice. Miss 
MacFadyen provides a thriller for the little ones, be they young 
or old. 

Elizabethan England is the scene of Isabel Paterson’s last 
novel, “ The Fourth Queen.” (Boni, Liveright. $2.00), a power- 
ful story, well told. There is adventure aplenty and charming 
romance running through all the cruelty and crudeness that char- 
acterized the court of Elizabeth. A son of the Montagu house 
and a daughter of the Mores, lovers from childhood, struggle 
through the intrigues of the court to attain their hearts’ desire. 
This is the focal point in the novel, but there are very real char- 
acters and very true history making the book more than an inter- 
esting tale. Such novels as this cheer the jaded reviewer and 
encourage him to look hopefully on modern literature. 

Nick Carter redivivus! Thus one may correctly designate “ The 
Order of the Octopus” (Doran. $2.00), by Sydney Horler. In 
the good old stories of Nick Carter, the hero falls into traps with- 
out end, and forthwith falls out of them. The villains all but suc- 
ceed. The story of the detective, who battles against the Order 
of the Octopus, follows the same lines. At the very moment the 
sleuth seems on the verge of success, he fails. At the very 
moment the sleuth seems on the verge of another world, the in- 
evitable deus ex machina appears. Of course this cannot go on 
forever, and, when all is said and done, justice is satisfied, and 
the enterprising detective breaks the power of an international 
crime organization. Still his victory is not complete. The day 
of his triumph is signalized by his yielding to the gentle tyranny 
of love. He has conquered the enemies of the social order, but 
the heroine conqvers him. 

In the latest story of H. C. McNeile, “ The Final Count” 
(Doran. $2.00), a chemical genius named Gaunt, at the ending 
of the Great War, to his supreme joy invents a poison so uni- 
versally destructive that it simply prevents all future war. But 
a demon in human: form, Petersen, who carries off the inventor 
to a secret stronghold, begins to use the poison for his own fell 
designs. Happily, the fiend is foiled by Gaunt’s friends and meets 
the terrible fate he plotted for others. The story reeks with 
the odor of poison, murder, fighting and most unscrupulous vil- 
lainy; but since the villainy and crime receive justice, these other- 
wise objectionable features do no great harm. 

The feminine touch is on every page of “ Rendezvous” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.00), by Elizabeth Finley Thomas, an autobiographical 
narrative of a woman whose greatest joys seemed always tinged 
with bluish depression. Her lyricism is quite too lavish for the 
ordinary prosaic reader who has the courage to follow her from 
her staid childhood in New Haven through her emotional awaken- 
ings in Paris to the bitter years of her married life in New York. 
The excessive sentimentality, especially that of the renunciation 
in the concluding pages, is quite sickening. 

Though a subtitle announces “The Land of Mist” (Doran. 
$2.00), as “A Romance of the Great Unknown,” the love story 
of Enid Challenger and Edward Malone plays but a very sec- 
ondary part in A. Conan Doyle’s latest novel. The young couple 
are but foils to set off the ordinary spiritistic clap-trap that 
affords good “copy” for the sensational journal. Practically all 
the usual spiritistic “ phenomena” are introduced in one or other 
chapter of the book. If the reader remembers that he is reading 
fiction he may discover some harmless amusement in the story 
though he is more likely to be bored by the narrative. 
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: Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


Approved Secondary School in Tennessee 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

Father Raymond J. Gray, S.J., on page 160 of May 29 issue of 
AMERICA says that in some States, such as Connecticut and Ten- 
nessee, no Catholic secondary schools seem to be approved at all. 
I am sure Father Gray will welcome the information that Saint 
Cecilia’s Academy in Tennessee is among the new schools on 
the list of accredited schools of the Southern Association. 

Saint Leo, Fla. Fatuer Jerome, O.S.B. 


Religious Persecution Renewed in Guatemala 


To the Editor of A™merRIcA: 

A most violent persecution has again broken out in Guatemala. 
The purpose, apparently, is to assure for the coming presidential 
election the victory of the Masonic clique, which has held the 
reins of government for a long time. At all events, Guatemala is 
following the example of the neighboring republic Mexico. 

At this time of writing, six most worthy priests have been ex- 
pelled from the country: Fathers E. Gonzales, M. Benotez, Cano, 
Abasolo, Guzman, Rey Soto. The nature of the persecution may 
be understood by the articles of Decree No. 917, as we find it in 
El Guatemalteco, the official daily of the Republic of Guatemala, 
of May 29, 1926. They are: 


Article 1. Entry into territory of the Republic is abso- 
lutely forbidden to the persons who belong or have belonged 
to the Community of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
or whatsoever other class of Congregations or Communities 
of Catholic Religious. 

Article 2. No priests of the Catholic religion, belonging to 
another nationality, may exercise their ministry in the Repub- 
lic, except such as have obtained the special permission of 
the Government, which shall grant or not grant it according 
to circumstances. 

Article 3. The persons who violate this law shall be exiled 
from the territory of the Republic, without the least formality, 
as secon as their entry into the country is known. 

Article 4. The only exception to these regulations is made 
in the case of the Sisters of Charity and their respective supe- 
riors, allowed by previous governments. 

Article 5. Officials who through carelessness or negligence 
allow the entry into the territory, or the residence in it, of 
the persons indicated above shall be punished with two years 
of correctional imprisonment. 

Article 6. This law shall come into force at the date of 
its publication. 


It is through the help of the United States Government that 
President Orellana came into power. His regime has been a reign 
of unbearable tyranny. These articles show plainly that the 
2,200,000 Catholics of this unhappy country, whose spiritual needs 
are provided for by the ministration of only seventy priests, must 
be deprived completely of every spiritual aid. How long will the 
results of the United States cooperation in such atrocities last? 

Rep. El Salvador, C. A. x. P. 


Catholic Mission Work in China 


Te the Editor of America: 

Your readers will doubtless be interested in a letter which I 
received from the Rev. M. Kennelly, S.J. It was written by him 
after reading a communication of mine published in America. He 
says: 


I was much pleased with your reply to Mr. Peter Yang, 
as found in America, March 20, 1926. The present-day Cath- 
olic population of China is 2,277,421, the increase since last 
year being 54,178. These statistics I consider a great suc- 
cess, when we see the troubled state of China, brigandage, 
kidnaping, and other troubles which hinder to a great extent 
the work of the missionary. The assertion of Mr. Yang that 
the Catholic missionaries labor too exclusively or entirely in 
villages is entirely untrue; they work also in the cities, where 
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besides the direct work of conversion they open schools, 

orphanages and hospitals. Protestants, on the contrary, have 

settled principally in the cities, and do little work in villages. 

Preaching to all classes, converts as well as non-converts, 
is the best way of making the truth known; fides ex auditu 
ever holds good as a general principle even to the illiterate. 

The introduction of the monastic system into China would 
be a great boon to the country, and helpful in the work of con- 
version. It is this which in the medieval ages converted Ire- 
land, England, France, Germany and Italy. The Congregation 
sent out should not be exclusively contemplative, but should 
also preach the “ Word,” open schools for the formation of 
the clergy and the instruction of the laity. Philanthropic work 
may be left in the hands of the bishops. 

I wish, also, to protest against Mr. Yang’s statement that 
the Church in China simply spreads the Faith. Education is 
in nowise neglected. The Jesuits have a fully equipped univer- 
sity and two colleges in Shanghai, the Irish Vincentians a high 
school near Peking, the Franciscans and the Irish mission two 
others at Muchang and Hanynag (Hupch province), the Do- 
minicans a college at Foochow (Fukicu), the Christian Broth- 
ers a college in Hongkong. Mr. Yang ignores all this fine 
work accomplished by the Church, and gives but a very nar- 
row view of all her activities in the land of his birth. It may 
be added that most of the Chinese who seek education abroad 
leave their country at an age too early to appreciate the work 
of the Church and its real progress among their fellow-coun- 
trymen. What they state, therefore, in the press or at Catholic 
meetings should be taken with utmost caution. If there were 
less intellectual pride, less indifference to truth, less material- 
ism, the Church would move faster, take more hold on the 
nation, and raise its low moral standard to the sublime ideal 
of Christian life in the most Catholic countries of Europe, 
Canada, America and Australia. 

I might add to Father Kennelly’s list of societies at work in 
China the name of the Lazarist mission, which is centered in 
Peking and is doing an enormous work throughout the province 
of Chihli. Hardly a village mission station under the care of the 
Lazarists is without its school, and colleges in Peking and Tientsin 
give further opportunities. I lived in the province for Chihli for 
four years and have personal knowledge of the educational pio- 
neering which is being done by the Church there. 


New York. Hersert W. vAN COUENHOVEN. 


A Chinese Construction of What China Needs 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Answering Mr. Herbert W. van Couenhoven’s letter which ap- 
peared in your issue for May 29, I would ask him to examine 
closely the none-too-great number of only a thousand native 
clergymen in China. Those priests are mostly saints in the eyes 
of the Chinese Catholics. But what are they in the eyes of the 
pagan Chinese, and even in the eyes of some of our foreign mis- 
sionaries? How many of these native priests are well educated in 
the Chinese language? What influence have they exerted over 
the educated circles? 

For centuries the Church in China has had full sway in the 
education of the native clergy, and what is the result? I am not 
here directly concerned with our native priests, and dare not pass 
any judgment on them. I merely mention them with reverence 
to Mr. van Couenhoven, and want him to give me some definite 
information about them, if he is able. 

Of course, to Mr. van Couenhoven, a non-Chinese, it is “a 
matter of indifference whether China is ruled by Europeans or 
Russians,” or even by the Japanese. But it is a matter of great 
difference to the Chinese, and the Chinese Catholics. It is a 
question of life and death. On account of it soldiers are fighting, 
laborers striking, and students have died in great numbers. On 
account of it houses have been wrecked, cities burned, and the 
Church attacked. The Church is attacked, beause ‘she is being 
suspected by some blind leaders to be a tool of the European 
powers. 

There is danger for the zealous students of becoming radical. 
There is danger for the untrained laborers of acquiring the mob- 
spirit. And there is danger for the returned students of losing 
their self control which should keep them within proper limits. 
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But I do not see what “untold harm” they have done to their 
home land. 

They first shocked the Europeans by compelling their delegates 
not to sign the unjust and infamous Versailles treaties in 1919. 
They obtained sympathy from. the Washington Conference for 
their efforts to check the aggressiveness of the powers in 1922. 
They got back their seized territory, Tsintao, without blood-shed. 
They got back orie of our God-given rights, custom autonomy. 
They are poking the nose of the old lion England. They are 
stepping on the train of the pompous queen, France. They are 
slowing up the hundred-mile dash of the little fellow, Japan. And 
they are now trying to break down the walls of the headquarters 
of crime, extraterritoriality. They have done all these things— 
and shall we call these things “untold harms” to their home 
land? If they have done harms, they did them to the greedy 
Powers. 

I would like Mr. van Couenhoven to tell me where to find a 
passage in Chinese history describing the popularity of the Nes- 
torian Christianity in China. It is true that Nestorian Christianity 
was introduced into China through Persia. But it can never be 
said that it once was popular. If so, the fact would have been 
recorded in Chinese history as the first great successful effort 
made previous to that of our Jesuit fathers. But we find no 
such description in Chinese history. 

The conversion of China is like moving a heavily loaded pas- 
senger car up hill and over a rugged road. There are men in 
the rear pushing with all their might. But there is not a man 
pulling in front, who can see the obstacles lying in the road and 
give the proper direction. The people are becoming restless and 
the car may overturn, to the great harm of all. 

The only “moral person” that can help in front and clear the 
road for the smooth progress of the car is the institution for 
higher learning. China is a civilized country. The people, though 
pagan, have been practising the four cardinal virtues, but they 
lack the three theological virtues. However, by the conversion 
of the educated classes, these virtues could be more easily 
taught and popularized among the pagan masses. Catholic univer- 
sities and colleges such as those in the United States, are the real 
need of the Church in China at the present time. Will the educa- 
tional apostolate help the Chinese to build a strong Kingdom of 
Christ? 

Dubuque. Perer YANG. 


Our Disproportionate Political Representation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: ¥ 

The population of the United States is estimated at 117,500,000, 
of whom one sixth (about 19,500,000) are Catholics. Yet there 
are only 4 Catholics in the United States Senate and 42 Catholics 
in the House of Representatives. 

The Masons in the United States number 3,000,000 but they 
have 64 members in the Senate and 304 members in the House 
of Representatives. In other words, Masons control our Con- 
gress. What a howl would go up if the majority were Catholics. 

New York. Tuomas J. O’Brien. 


Island of San Salvador 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It will probably interest the readers of AMERICA to know that 
the Bahamas Government, by legislative act and Governor’s ap- 
proval, has officially restored the historic name of San Salvador 
to the island heretofore known by the prosaic name of Watlings. 
Thus the venerable name given by Columbus to the island first dis- 
covered by him has been re-inserted in its appropriate place on the 
chart, and October 12 is officially declared a holiday to be known 
as Columbus Day. 

The island now has also its own radio station, and on May 
12 the first four-wheel vehicle was introduced into the island. It’s 
a Ford truck to be used as a chapel car. 

Curysostom ScHREINER, O.S.B. 
Island of San Salvador, Bahamas. 


















